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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


accounts transmitted from Paris of the monetary crisis there 
ee not very intelligible, but this much at least isclear. Paper 
‘has been issued so fast that its value, as compared with coin, has 
begun to fluctuate, and goods cannot be paid for in bills drawn on 
Paris because the merchant does not know what he is to get. More- 
over, a considerable part of the silver coin has been actually sent 
to Germany, and another portion hoarded, so that there is a 
searcity of small change most detrimental to business, The 
Government is averse to issuing small notes, but it is believed that 
the pressure will before long be irresistible. The monetary crisis 
aggravates difficulties already serious, for works of reconstruction 
are suspended, trade is dull, and foreigners will not visit Paris till 
security is more perfect, so that thousands of workmen are now 
standing out of employ, and threatening riots, which are, however, 
under the state of siege, out of the question. 


The uneasiness produced by this state of affairs is so great that 
tumours of constitutional change are circulated every day. Now 
it is the Assembly which intends to refuse the franchise to electors 
under twenty-five,—as has been done in Spain; then it is M. 
Thiers who intends to seek a plébiscite granting him the right of 
appointing his successor ; and again it is a Second Chamber which 
is to be created. All these ideas are, no doubt, discussed among 
the twenty-five members of the Permanent Committee with more 
or less vigour ; but none of them have been adopted, M. Thiers 
being fully occupied with the difficulties of the material situation, 
the first of which is to relieve the Bank of France without recourse 
to another loan. 


Sir Charles Dilke delivered a speech at Newcastle on Mon- 
day against Monarchy, very violent in words and very incon- 
clusive in argument. His grand objection to the Throne is that 
it costs money. He believes £100,000 a year is spent on Royal 
yachts and yachting, and £131,000 on the Royal Household, and 
£172,000 a year used to be spent on tradesmen’s bills and is now 
saved by the Queen, ‘‘a diversion of public moneys almost 
amounting to malversation,” surely an outrageous remark to make 
about an economy which, regrettable or otherwise, is as absolutely 
legal a8 a saving effected by any other official out of his own salary. 
Sir C. Dilke says the Monarchy costs £1,000,000 a year. If it is 
worth having at all, the sum is not too much ; but as a matter of 
fact, the Monarchy, apart from that matter of the yachts, of which 
we know nothing, does not cost £300,000 a year. We cannot 


the Cabinet Ministers, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Goschen, the Lord 
Chancellor, Lord Ripon, and Mr. Bruce attended; Mr. Glad- 
stone dwelt on foreign affairs, and was consequently gelatinous ; 
Mr. Goschen only said the Megera calamity should be inquired 
into by a Royal Commission, with Lord Lawrence at its head, and 
that the personnel of the Navy,—the men and officers,—were 
always good, whatever may happen to the ships. The Lord 
Chancellor said that it was easier to answer to the toast of the 
House of Lords than to the toast of his own individual health, 
—in short, that he was too shy to know what to say on such an 
occasion, and that he has great satisfaction in being connected 
with the present Government because it holds war to be a crime, in 
which case, we should suppose, the duty of breaking up the Army 
and Navy would be paramount. Lord Ripon merely reported 
that the members of Congress overwhelmed Sir Stafford North- 
cote and himself with inquiries as to the forms of the House of 
Commons and the House of Lords, and then went through the usual 
congratulation on the Treaty of Washington. Mr. Bruce simply 
apologized for the muddles of the House of Commons. All 
this was not very lively, nor did the formal joy of the Forcign 
ministers, the Minister for Honduras, and the Minister of the 
United States, over the peace of the world,—“ that no sword is 
flashed against sword throughout the whole civilized globe,” as 
General Schenck oratorically put it,—and over the mutual bene- 
factions of different peoples, make it much more lively. It was 
a flat banquet. 


Mr. Gladstone, besides dilating, as we have elsewhere shown, 
at somewhat unmeaning and painful length on the delightful 
impartiality and disinterestedness of the English foreign policy 
or foreign no-policy, made one reference to Sir Charles Dilke’s 
republican speech which is worth noting. He spoke of Sir C. 
Dilke’s view as one of pure speculation,—taking no account of 
the gravest feature of the lecture, the vehement cheers with which 
it was received, remarking that “it is within the right of the 
people of England to discuss, without any limit at all, if they see 
cause, questions relating to the institutions under which they 
live.” Of those institutions themselves, however, he said that, in 
the belief of the Government, ‘‘ they had been the fountains of 
innumerable blessings to the country.” ‘ ‘The experience of other 
countries—of other European countries—I do not allude to any 
form of government which has sprung naturally from the soil of 
another country—does not encourage us to give too ready and 
flattering a reception to projects of cardinal change; and our 
highest ambition is that with respect to that monarchy under 
which we were born we may see it strengthened and improved, 
and not impaired—and that our lot may be to be amongst those 
labourers who shall deepen its foundation in the hearts and 
understandings of the British nation.” That was definite, and 
almost the only definite thing in the Prime Minister's speech. 
We wish we could think with him that the ‘“ underground agita- 
tion” to which the Minister of Honduras had referred as affect- 
ing so many countries just now, is not likely in any degree to 
affect England. Has there ever, in a prosperous state of the 
country, been so much of what we may call spontaneous and 
causeless discontent as there is at present,—so much irritable 
craving for change, as distinguished from solid reform ? 











Forinstance, Sir C. Dilke, before he exploded his Republican shell, 
| had already, last week, been pleading at Manchester for such a 


believe that the Republican cause is advanced by clap-trap of this redistribution of seats as would give us something like equal 


ud—it was received with applause—though, it might be by the | electoral districts. 


It was, of course, very easy to illustrate the 


latter part of Sir Charles's speech, in which he tried to show from | anomaly of the present system, and if we were now passing the 


— of Mr. Disraeli’s that the Queen interfered very much in 
} ~ affairs, and did show that the Royal Family enjoy a most 
ave lous and unjust preference in military promotion. <A 
majority of people in this country are still « loyal” to monarchy 


and the monarch, but we never heard of any one who felt loyal to 

the Queen’s relatives, 

The Lord Mayor's dinn ' : ; | 
Mayor's dinner on Thursday was a little stupid. Of 


Reform Bill of 1867, it might well be worth considering whether 
we should perpetuate such an anomaly as that a population and 
electorate not exceeding that of Manchester is permitted, when 
distributed over 70 boroughs, to return 85 members, while Man- 
chester only returns three. Of course it may fairly be said that 
the same population spread over a very wide area will contain 
more varied elements and interests than the same population 
crowded into a single great town; but then, if we had equal 
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electoral districts, the variety of locality would have its influence | teetotallers of each race? ‘Teetotalism is not the =m ¢@ ue 
as well as the number of electors. Only, as this was not done in | virtues, but a teetotaller is seldom guilty of violent crime, while a 
1867, does it not seem rather childish to be already proposing to | drinking Hindoo, instead of being a good Hindoo, as on this th 
take the watch to pieces again, as if we could not really use it for | he ought to be, is the nearest approach to Caliban extant. Mr 
what it is worth while a single improvement in its construction | Bass’s notion seems to be that we want a beershop for every 200 
suggests itself as possible? After all, is there any legislative use | people, and then may refuse to give more licences; but we suspect 
to be made of Parliament so attractive to the irritable school of | for all his bravery, he will consent to some compromise, Suppose 
reformers as the tinkering of Parliament itself ? | we say a shop for each 1,000 souls, and no more licences, 
—_—_—__—_—_—_—_—_—_— | 

The crisis in Austria cannot be said to have ended, though The new Grand Vizier of Turkey is sending up Turkish stocks 
Count Andrassy, Premier in Hungary, has consented to accept by dismissing Turkish peculators. That is very like brushing 
the seals of the Foreign Office, and although Baron Kellersperg away gorged mosquitoes ; the fresh ones only bite the harder, As 
has succeeded in forming a ministry for the Cis-Leithan States. | the Vizier cannot control the Caliph, and the Caliph does not in 
This statesman, who was for many years Governor of Bohemia, | the least know that his resources are not limitless, all the improve. 
was known there as a moderator between the factions, and will not, | ments he can make will not help the Turkish Treasury. He will 
it is supposed, pursue an extreme course. The latest rumour is save £100,000 in the morning by turning out cheats, and gee 
that the Emperor is dissatisfied with his new advisers, and greatly £1,000,000 spent in the evening for a new palace, a new fleet, or a 
pressed by the Ultramontane nobles and members of his family, all new whim. 
of whom are more or less Federalist, not for the sake of justice to | The New York Ring is smashed for the moment. The Cine 
the Sclav races, but in the hope of re-establishing the Concordat. |... to have joined their old friends the Republicans—whom the 
The only foundation for this rumour, however, seems to be the quitted because the party objected to beersaloons and  mesttyrwaline 
dismissal of Count Beust, which can hardly be explained except girls "—and the Democratic majority of 30,000 has been changed 
as a concession to Ultramontane dislike. The Count was a Pro- | into a Republican majority of the same number. About 14.009 
testant, and though not active in religious affairs, was warmly | Democrats must have broken with the party to vote for the Eighth 
opposed to the Concordat. Commandment. ‘The entire Ring is rejected, with the exception 
i LT NSO ‘ ._ | of Mr. ‘Tweed, who has been elected State Senator. Oddly enough. 

The accounts from Persia are still most disastrous. The Bushire | 4, the day this telegram arrived, we received also New York 
correspondent of Messrs. Gray, Dawes, and Co. informs them, from | papers announcing that Tweed had been arrested for theft to an 
careful observations, that more than two-thirds of the carrying | enormous amount ; that the proofs looked conclusive ; and that he 
animals of the country have died, and in Fars and Bushire scarcely | p44 been held to bail in one million dollars. He is said “not to 
a dozen asses are left alive. As to human beings, he writes, ‘‘ the | have liked arrest as well as he thought he should ;” but his party 
details are too horrible for repetition here.” He waits for rain, | obviously did not mind. ‘The New Yorkers have now to consoli- 
but according to a missionary in Ispahan, a renewal of distress is | gute their victory by vesting the appointment of the Judges in the 
expected in winter, and one-fourth of the Mohammedan popula- | gtate, making them irremovable, and giving them £10,000 a year 
tion of Ispahan is already dead. As, however, he adds that he | cach. ‘Till the Bench is pure nothing goes right, and it will not be 
trusts good people at home will send him £200 to enable him to | pure as long as it is either elective or poverty-stricken. 
purchase the freehold of the house in which he lives, it is to be | Saleedanaiy ee 
hoped, both for his sake and the Persians’, that he is exaggerating. | Yesterday week Prince Bismarck made an energetic speech in 
the Imperial House of Assembly (the Reichstag) in favour of a 

Three Judgeships of the four created by the Act for strengthen- | special hoard of six millions for war purposes, which the Emperor 
ing the Judicial Committee have been filled up. Sir Montague | could only use for the mobilization of the Army, and this not 
Smith, one of the Common Law Judges, takes one; Sir James | without asking the subsequent sanction of the Imperial Council and 
Colvile, formerly Chief Justice, another; and Sir Robert Collier | Assembly. We have analyzed his speech elsewhere, and need only 
the third. As the Act limited the choice of the Crown to judges, | here remark that the chief attraction to the Prussian Liberals of 
the appointment of Sir Robert involves a rather ignoble shuffle | the measure seems to be that the Imperial treasure is not to be 
from the Attorney-Generalship to the seat vacated by Mr. Justice | accumulated till the Prussian war-treasure is given up, so that 
Smith and then to the Judicial Committee, and has created some | they hope the popular party in Prussia may gain a financial con- 
surprise in the public mind. We believe the defence for the step | trol over the local Prussian Army, at the expense of that which the 
is that no Judge could be found to accept the appointment, for | people of that Empire lose over the Imperial Army. As the Prus- 
reasons explained elsewhere ; but it is a doubtful one, and we feel | sian Army is, however, the pith of the Imperial Army, we 
inclined to warn Lord Hatherley that, as Lord Ormond said, ‘an! should fear the gain will be ideal, and not real,—a gain only to 
Act of Parliament is no light thing.” ‘The Solicitor-General, of | those who can feel a certain satisfaction that it is not qué Prussian 
course, takes the Attorney-Generalship, as of right, and Mr. Jessel troops, but qua@ Imperial troops, that they are mobilized without 
has been selected as bis successor,—the first time, we believe, a| the consent of the people. The Liberal Opposition was not even 
Jew who has not abandoned his race has obtained that great strong enough to divide the Chamber. 
legal prize. 














Mr. C. S. Read addressed the Farmers’ Club in Salisbury 

Mr. Jessel did not say much to his constituents at Dover, except Square on Monday, on the condition of the agricultural labourer, 
that he for one should not pander to the wishes of his superiors,— whom he thought better off than the town workman. Ile had 
quite a superfluous remark in a politician whose pet weaknesses fresh air, & cheap house, and a garden which ‘ ought” to produce 
ere to answer his superiors, snub his equals, and, mentally, kick | ¢, , year, and the farmers might give him some skim milk. His 
his inferiors into their places. He exonerated the Liberals from wages were rising, and if they rose much more arable would have 
wishing to pass the Ballot to increase their own power by remark- to be turned into pasture, whatever Mr. Mechi might say,—quitea 
ing that the majority was already quite large enough, and excused real danger. The outlay on wages was already 35s. an acte, of 
himself from promises by declaring that he was not in the secrets akan soc sseeiihe as an average rent. On one point Mr. Read was, as 
of the Cabinet. Up to Friday evening no opposition seems to |i 444 be expected, emphatically Liberal. He considered ground 
have been announced, and the Standard occupied itself into game a nuisance which made cultivation impossible, and is evl- 





goading Conservatives to the fight. dently quite prepared to regard hares and rabbits as vermin, and 
; 7 , light y 
apnantapos improve them off the face of the earth, to the delight of Tory 

Mr. Bass takes the bull by the horns with a vengeance. He tenants and the horror of Tory landlords. 


told the Derbyshire Licensed Victuallers on Wednesday that a 
publican’s trade was as good as a baker's or butcher’s, that more 
people were killed by over-eating than over-drinking—it is true 
that gluttony, once a deadly sin, is now never denounced among : ante 
us—and that he wished people would drink twice as much as they | The policy of borrowing money for these improvements 18, a old 
do,—of his own ale, we presume. He did not even believe that | lieve, wise, as they cannot be effected out of revenue ; but ee oa 
drink was a cause of immorality, but rather a vent for the desire | much prefer to see a really great and thorough system @ op ad 
of excitement, the teetotal peoples, the Mohammedans and | both of improvement and of raising revenue, a system which 
Hindoos, being distinctly worse than the drinking peoples, Scotch | go on steadily for years, and which should include 4 a : 
and Swedes. ‘That is pushing a sound argument a little too far, is | plan for smoke drainage. London could pay another mi = 
it not, the only true comparison being between the drunkards and year easily, if we could only get at the revenue in a proper Wy) 


aii 

The Metropolitan Board of Works wants to borrow two wns 
to effect some improvements in the way of widening bape 
fares and opening one new one from the West End to Shoreditel. 
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and that represents £33,000,000, quite enough for this generation. 
we put 8d. a cwt. on salt, extend the coal and wine dues 


to all liquors, beer included, and put 2d. on the rates. If the 
double system of taxation is good for the Empire, it is so also for 
the City. Sa ee 

Dr. Wilson, of Ayr, one of the Bishops of the Scottish Episcopal 
Charch, has been exerting the powers of his office in a very extra- 





expressly for the examination they have probably obtained spe- 
cial teachers of a higher calibre. This view is, however, we think, 
hardly borne out by the special evidence. For instance, the Divinity 
examiner reports that in the examination in “ Butler's Analogy” the 
girls evinced a disposition to write out their own views instead of 
stating their author’s,—and yet one would suppose that the pre- 
paration in Butler's Analogy must have been specially made, for 
it is certainly not a girls’-school subject. The answers, again, in 


ordinary Way,—a Way, ° unaccountable as it is unusual. The | history and geography are specially praised as showing ‘* accuracy 
authorities of Glasgow University are in the habit of inviting | ang general excellence ;” now few, if any, girls’ schools neglect 


eminent preachers of all denominations to officiate in the University | 4}, study of history and geography. 


Again, the examiner in 


Chapel. The Bishop of Argyle was thus asked,—upon the sug- | logic finds fault with the want of precision of the answers, but 


son (so at least we have heard) of a Free-Kirk Professor, the 


logic has almost certainly been studied expressly for the exami- 


colleague of the late Dean Mansel in the editing of Sir William ‘nation. On the whole, we are disposed to think that the chief 


Hamilton’s works. Of course Dr. Ewing gladly responded to the 


fault of girls’ education,-—inaccuracy of thought on all subjects 


jnvitation. But Glasgow is in the diocese of Dr. Wilson, who at | pore vagueness is possible, all where their mind has not been 


once interposed his veto. 


Could anything more paltry be | ballasted by numbers and facts,—has been shown fully as much in 


imagined? The motive for the prohibition has not been divulged, | the special subjects as in the old, and that it arises from the too 
but the reason by which it is justified can easily be guessed at. | showy and pretentious training to which girls, both in their homes 


The University Chapel is an unconsecrated building, and Dr. | ayq in their “ finishing schools,” are generally submitted. 


Wilson possibly thinks it would be sacrilegious to worship therein 
Him whose presence is not confined to ‘temples made with 


‘* Greyfriars Bobby,” the Edinburgh dog, who insisted on sleep- 





hands.” At least, if this be not the reason, we should fear it was | ing for (we think) ten years on his master’s grave, is to have a 
one of a still more paltry or bigoted character. It is not easy to ‘red granite monument erected to him, at the expense of Lady 


conceive a worthy reason for the prohibition. 
Dr. W. B. Hodgson, the newly-elected Professor of Political and | 
Commercial Economy and Mercantile Law in the University of | 
Edinburgh, delivered yesterday week an able and lively inaugural 
lecture to his course, in which he tried to remove the reproach | 
sometimes justly cast upon political economy, that it makes the | 
low physical good of mankind its only study, and neglects the} 
disturbing elements which proceed not only from man’s ignorance 


Burdett Coutts. It is to bea drinking fountain for dogs, and to 
be seven feet high, and to have a bronze figure of Greyfriars 
Bobby on the summit. A plate beneath is to commemorate the 
authentic facts of Bobby's history. We would suggest as a 
fitting inscription two of Cowper's lines on the feat of his dog 


Beau :— 
“ My dog shall mortify the pride 
Of man’s superior breed.” 


| They would be still more applicable to a dog who had loved his 








ORF RS OE 


of his real advantage, but from his preferring a higher kind of | master so well when no longer visible to him as quite to shame the 
advantage than any which laws of supply and demand can affect. | affections of average human kind. Can one seriously doubt that 
Dr. Hodgson tried to show, and to some extent, of course, did | (;reyfriars Bobby has rejoined the master he loved so faithfully in 
show, that the wealth of a nation bears a direct proportion to the | geath ? 

amount and diffusion of intelligence in that nation,—to the average | 


degree of morality attained in it,—-and to the physical health and | We have a sort of impulse to protest against the way in which i 


evra Vv ear 
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vigour of its people,—positions which are, no doubt, generally true, 
but not necessarily so,and not at all beyond the limit at which 
‘enlightened self-interest’ and the higher moral qualities cease to 
coincide, No doubt unusual temperance would add more to the 
wealth of England than any other conceivable change of con- 
dition, moral or social; but the universal taste for refined amuse- 
ment which might follow such a change would probably diminish 
the amount of material production. A society might undoubtedly 
lose in wealth as it grew in well-being. 








The Tichborne case was resumed on Tuesday at the Mid- 
diesex Sessions House, and all the old interest in it and the old 
irritabilities in connection with it at once revived. The claimant’ 
funds appear to be giving way, as Mr. Ballantine had to decline 
on his behalf to take his share of the expense of short-hand 
writers’ notes, and Chief Justice Bovill had consequently to 
resume taking judge’s notes, which a good deal lengthens the 
process of hearing. On the first day of the second hearing there 
_wasa breeze between the Judge and Attorney-General (Sir J. 
Coleridge) as to the length of the cross-examination ; and on the 
second day a still stiffer quarrel, as to the correctness of the 
description given by the Attorney-General of the note-book kept 
by Moore (the servant who waited upon Roger ‘Tichborne on the 
Pauline, the ship in which he went out to South America), which | 
the Judge contended was calculated to produce a false impression | 
on the jury,—the jury agreeing with him. Even those who, 
crowd the small Court to hear the case seem to do it under the | 
spell of an irresistible destiny, for it is said that they watch the | 
clock eagerly for the breaking-up of the Court. In fact, the only | 
creatures whose spirits and temper are genuinely improved by | 
the resumption of the case are the Echo boys, who brightened up | 
on Tuesday for the first time after the dejection of the long vaca- | 
tion, and the dismal threat of the London School Board to sweep | 


them into school. | 


The report of the Cambridge Examiners on the examination for | 
women above 18 years of age has been published this week, and | 


| the murderer of the late Justice Norman was executed in Calcutta. 
| He was hanged, and his body then burned by low-caste men, the 
| object of the second operation being so to scatter his ashes that 
when Azrael, the Angel of Death, comes to summon sinners to 
| judgment, he may not be able to find him. ‘The soul, of course, 
| gets no harm, and the process is legal, having been ordered by 
| statute to meet fanatical assassinations, but there is something out- 
| side Christianity altogether in the impression of vindictiveness it 
|is intended to create. We cannot execute soul as well as body, 
| and we protest in the name of our creed against pretending that we 
|can. An act of demoniac cruelty is not a bit the better for being 
| a lie as well. 
| <A telegram received on Monday announces a singularly dramatic 
|event. It appears that the whales have discovered that the pur- 
| suit of the whalers is too hot, and they have retreated into the 
| Arctic ocean, and even, it has been recently reported, into the 
| Polar Sea. ‘The Americans have followed them through Behring’s 
| Straits, and last summer thirty-nine vessels were collected in the 


| Arctic Ocean, and killed mavy whales. In September, however, 


| the ice drifted from the north-west, pushed the fleet on to shoals, 


| crushed four, and compelled the crews of the remainder to take 


| refuge in six vessels, which arrived safely at Honolulu about the 


20th October. Thirty-three vessels are gone, and with them 
£300,000, the property of a very limited, hardy, and adventurous 
population on the Eastern coast. 


It is becoming quite evident that nine hours is soon to be 
the recognized length of an English day's labour. The engineer 
firms have given way everywhere; even in so out-of-the-world 
a place as Ipswich; and all the trades are now forming a 
General Council to secure this single object. Even the Railway 
servants, pointsmen, and so on are joining the movement, and 
they certainly plead exceptional and monstrous grievances. At 
a meeting at Manchester, attended by delegates of almost all the 
Northern lines, it was shown that fifteen hours a day was a 
common stint. Nine hours is amply sufficient, but the men 


the Pall Mall, commenting on that report, generalizes it thus,— | ought to be a little more fair in insisting on honest labour. If 
that the girls do best in those subjects “‘which they may be sup- | their remarkable leader, Mr. Burnett, will only secure that, a 
posed to have taken up for the first time, and worst in those on | hearty agreement on this one point may be reached between 


~~ &F & oe 





which they have been employed all their school life,” attributing | 
the result to the fact that in all regular girls’-schools both teachers | 
and text-books are bad, while in subjects they have taken up | 


employers and employed. 


Consols were on Friday 93 to 93}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_—— 


SIR CHARLES DILKE ON THE THRONE. 


tie inopportuneness of Sir Charles Dilke’s address to the | 
people of Newcastle is not, we think, the principal 
objection to his speech, or indeed any objection at all. It 
may be all true, as the Zimes says, that he is not about to | 
propose as a substantive motion that on the next vacancy the | 
Throne be declared elective—though a motion of that kind is | 
pretty sure to be made, should events ever force on a Regency | 
debate ;—but he is, nevertheless, in the right in boldly speaking | 
out his mind on the broad question, at the certain risk of his seat | 
and the possible cost of all his political career. The policy 
of obscurantism upon this subject, always very doubtful, has 
of late become decidedly inexpedient. A lavge majority of | 
the British people are still, as we believe, convinced that | 
government by King, Lords, and Commons is part of the) 
natural order of things, are unable to conceive how any people | 
not being Americans can exist under any other »*égime,and would 
regard a proposal to abolish Monarchy as they would a pro- 
posal to abolish winter or the ebb of the tide. But we 
believe it to be also true that a Republican sentiment has 
sprung up in England, that it has taken a strong hold of a 
section of the town populations, and that unless it is dealt 
with openly, reasonably, and we would add kindly, we 
may find ourselves all in a moment in presence of a 
terrible evil, an enthusiastic and uncontrollable demand 
made by a portion of the people for a revolutionary 
change which the majority are determined not to grant. 
The cry for Home Rule in Ireland is mischievous enough, but 
its effects are trifling compared with those which would 
follow the rise of an unsuccessful Republican party in Great 
Britain. All questions would instantly be swallowed up in| 
that one, progress would stop, and the country would be 
hopelessly divided into two camps, one of which would resort, 
before long, to legal repression, and the other to illegal | 
violence. Let us at least have the matter thought out and | 
public opinion matured before the subject comes up in any | 
substantive form, and this can be secured only by a full and| 
free discussion, as of any other question of paramount poli- | 
tical moment. We doubt, and doubt strongly, if that dis- | 
cussion would end in a decision adverse to the existing régime, | 
the English retaining still, as the Premier said, their sneak- | 
ing kindness for the hereditary principle ; but that is a point 
which, except to the reigning family, is of comparatively 
minor importance. The point for the nation, as a whole, is 
that no such break in its history, no such change in its 





moderately retrenching that waste. Is it, then, better to waste 
than save, better to buy frippery than heap up cash, better to 
be a scatterall than a bourgeois? But, says Sir Charles Dilke 
the money, if saved by economy, should be paid into the 
Treasury. Why? In order that future Sovereigns may be 
actually forced into the wastefulness which is usually g9 
attractive to them, and of which we may one day haye our 
fill? Sir Charles Dilke in the same breath heaps ridicule on tho 
medizval establishments for hunting and cooking maintained 
by the Court—establishments for which the Throne jg about 
as responsible as a war-ship is for her barnacles,—and declares 
it ashame that they should be retrenched,—scolds the Speaker 
as it were, for giving and for not giving Parliamentary dinners, 
The Queen has as much right to live as she likes as the Speaker 
has, and more, and to talk of Her Majesty’s “ malversations” 
is, in plain English, to talk discourteous rubbish in order 
to mislead an audience who do not know the facts, That 
the Queen’s thrift injures Royalty in England is, we hays 
no doubt, true; the most wasteful people on earth regarding 
economy in high places as almost a disgrace, and all symbols 
requiring to be seen; but that it injures the people is quite 
false. It saves them from demands which, let Sir Charles 
Dilke kick as he likes, must be complied with while the 


| Monarchy endures ; it accustoms them to dissociate political 


position from personal splendour, the first condition of Repub. 
licanism ; and it puts a bridle, slight but still effective, op 
that mad debauchery of expenditure into which an extraya- 
gant Court would at this moment plunge the rich of this over- 
wealthy Empire. The total result of the economy is to foster 
Republican feeling, which is a good and not an evil, to relieve 
the people of all demands from the Court not settled at the be- 
ginning of the reign, and to reduce the entire expenditure of the 
Monarchy—the whole sum allowed for its dignity, its splendour, 
and its waste—within the amount it would cost us to paya Sove- 
reign House of Commons on the American scale. The whole drift 
of Sir Charles Dilke’s argument is to persuade the people that 
without the Court they would be less taxed, whereas it is a 
fact demonstrable by figures, a fact as clear as any proposition 
in statistics, that they would not at present save five shillings, 
and would in the future Jose, from the incurable preference 
of creditors for old institutions over new. That is no 
reason for preferring a monarchy, if it is morally injurious or 
politically weakening ; butit is a full and sufficient reason why 
educated men should not pander by preposterous statements to 
the arithmetical incompetence of the English householder. 
We confess we almost lack temper to write upon this 
matter. We have never concealed our belief that this country 
is, by the aspirations of its people, by their unbroken history, 


fundamental institutions, no such terrific chasm in its political | and by their insular genius and manners, more fitted for an aristo- 
thoughts, should be made without the deliberate assent of a| cratic Commonwealth than a Monarchy, that the divergence be- 
majority sufficient to overwhelm resistance, a majority led by | tween her instinctsand her political circumstances isa permanent 
great statesmen, and able to execute its will through con- | source of weakness, that one day it may be imperative on ow 
stitutional forms, | statesmen to modify our institutions, with the consent of the 

It is not, therefore, as a Republican, but as an inju-| Sovereign and through the regular constitutional forms, in the 
dicious and unjust Republican that we condemn Sir Charles | Republican sense, but we utterly despise the argument which 
Dilke. What on earth is the sense, to say nothing of the | seems for the moment so attractive to the masses of the North. 
decency, of commencing an agitation for a Republic by a| To break with the past in order to save twopence-halfpenny, to 
personal attack on Queen Victoria for not being enough of a| terminate a reyime of a thousand years because there are five 
Monarch ?—for that is what all these accusations about her | table-dressers at Windsor, to risk a Revolution because 
economies really mean. It is quite open to anyone who| Queen claims control of her own allowances, all this seems 
approves of Monarchy as a political or social institution to! to us little less mean, little less unstatesmanlike, little less 





regret that Her Majesty, by her persistent seclusion, impairs 


or destroys its charm, but it is not open to the Republican | 


who holds that charm to be evil to attack the enchantress 
who resigns her weapon. 
Her Majesty exercises undue influence on public affairs, that 


she, in fact, controls the foreign policy of the country, that | 


hers is a personal reign, he raises an important political ques- 
tion which it is entirely within his province to discuss, 
which, while the Prince Consort lived, was perpetually dis- 
cussed, and not without bitterness of feeling. When, again, 
he points to the preference conceded by constitutional etiquette 
to the Royal Family in all military affairs, he rebukes an 
evil which is, no doubt, inherent in Monarchy, and forms 
one of the reasons for distrusting its beneficial effect 
upon affairs. But when he denounces the Queen for 
saving money by arresting 


ing sheer vulgar nonsense. 
that the sustained stateliness usually visible in the exterior 
life of Royalty is useless or injurious to the national weal, yet 


he condemns the Sovereign in words which, if they are cor-| citizens in the prepossessions of the people. 
rectly reported, exceed any usual licence of speech for| whatever for rousing the people against the occupant 0 


When Sir Charles Dilke hints that | 


extravagant expenditure in| 
her household, he is, from his own point of view, talk-| 
The ground of his whole idea is; 


contemptible than the counter proposition from Birmingham 
to keep the Throne, but dress it in cotton velvet. You cannot 
huckster for the welfare of a nation, or build a Presidents 
chair on slime. If we are to set up a Commonwealth, 
let it be because we believe that under a Common 
wealth men are more free, careers more open, asplta- 
‘tions more lofty, capacities more unfettered, classes more 
united, the nation more alive to its responsibilities than 
‘under a monarchy, and not because through such a change 
'each citizen may save the price of a glass of beer. And we 
will add, if we are to have a monarchy, let us remember that 
the Throne symbolizes the country ; that in according it some 
measure of decent and unslavish reverence, we do but respect 
ourselves ; that firing mud at a flag is neither fair nor effective 
war. It does not improve the chances of a Republic in Eng- 
land to associate it in the mind of the monarch with a policy 
of insult, and in the mind of the people with the utterly false 
idea that in losing his loyalty an Englishman necessarily loses 
his refinement of feeling. If ever the Republic comes, t ; 
House of Brunswick will live among us in peace, the first 0 


| 


There is no excuse 


f the 
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bittering a political movement by envenomed 

on tor calling up the strange hatred of our lower 
a for ‘paying anybody outside the Dockyard. The 
‘tion of an English Sovereign, mocked with the shadow of 
thority and accused of dictating policy, derided for not wast- 
> her income and for demoralizing her people by expenditure, 
taunted on the hustings for the seclusion and in lecture-rooms 
for the splendour of her Court, unable to rule but loaded by 
the people with all the responsibilities of ruling, attacked like 





are impartial, and aim at that noblest of all objects in refer- 
ence to foreign affairs,—that of inspiring the people of the 
world with the belief that our policy is not governed 
by narrow-minded motives of selfishness. Such has been 
the function open to us of late years.” Precisely 
what one wants to know is what the motives may be, 
other than those which arise from an explicit contract, that 
“justice and honour impose ;” but Mr. Gladstone no sooner 
mentions them, than he shrinks nervously back into his expo- 
sition of our happy impartiality. Then, again, he all but touches 





a President and fettered like a Constitutional Monarch, is not ; 
to-day so dignified or so happy a one that the only road to a| the subject once more, when he uses that beautiful colloca- 
& i ld think, to read | tion of words,—“The happy and lofty function of manifestin 
Republic should be a Revolution. One would think, id | ’ The happy y Zz 
the language some of our Republicans employ, that the heir | sympathy and again giving to that sympathy the form of 
of Egbert had stolen her crown, and must be mobbed till she | action ;” but once more he shrinks away from it, and returns to 
+ back. his glorification of our independence and impartiality, and his 
gave it ba: - ; pr ae age 
congratulations on our blessed opportunity of “infusing into 
the minds of the people of other countries a belief that we are 
MR. GLADSTONE AT GUILDHALL. impartial,” and that we “aim at that noblest of all objects in 
OT even the most sincere admirer of the Prime Minister | reference to foreign affairs, that of inspiring the people of the 
can find his speech at Guildhall on Foreign Affairs | world with the belief that our policy is not governed by 
valuable or luminous. It confirms an impression which his | narrow-minded motives of selfishness.” Is it possible for a 
references to foreign affairs have more than once produced in | great orator to evince more conspicuously his positive incapacity 
us, that his mind really shrinks from the duty of defining to | to bring his mind to the consideration of what would justify 
itself what the aim of England in relation to foreign policy | “action.” He circles round and round it like a bird round a 
ought to be, and prefers to take refuge in vague senti- | nest, into which some intruder is looking, but he simply can- 
ment and kindly aspirations. It is in itself almost a mar-/not get his mind up to it. Just imagine a great orator 
yellous power to be able to say so many things as Mr. Glad- | congratulating us on our “ opportunity of infusing into the minds 
stone said on Thursday, not only without a of the — of = pe geo : belief we : ++ we aim 
i leaving a single distinct impression on the intellect,|. .. . at the noblest of all objects, .... that of inspiring 
ot whet pt pe knew before, that England sympathizes the people of the world with the belief that our policy” is not 
with the distresses of every nation, is very sorry when they | selfish. Or, more shortly put, we have a noble opportunity of 
will fight, is very impartial when they do fight, but sedulously | making other countries believe that we aim at making them 
refrains from turning her impartiality to much practical | believe we are unselfish,—which is the noblest of all objects in 
account, lest she should give offence and tempt them to fight | foreign affairs. Could an orator of Mr. Gladstone’s calibre speak 
more. What we had hoped for was something of a distinct | such nonsense if he were not under a sort of moral incapacity 
conception of the aims of British foreign policy,—even if it | of contemplating the circumstances under which this impartial 
were an ayowal that Ne time ~ come to declare for = vaney La ye > —_ apne, Be pod my ape 
American policy in relation to Europe as soon as we could sympathy % e reads his own speech in pers | 
liberate anions from the iigtions of existing treaties, | hardly think that he did define the “noblest of all objects in 
that in the face of the increasing military hosts of the| relation to foreign affairs” when he called it the effort to 
Continent, we ought to reserve our strength for what | make other people believe that we are unselfish and impartial. 
we are still able to secure, the adequate defence of | What he did no doubt wish to say, was that it was the noblest 
our shores and of our Eastern Empire. We are not of all aims in foreign policy to be impartial, and to act with 
saying, of course, that we should have received such | se a without — pow grt ng the — = — 
an announcement from Mr. Gladstone with pleasure. We | But he can never get that word ‘action’ out of his mou 
believe our ties to Europe to be far too close to admit of our | rye an “= seg or a as 4 . kind 
standing aside and protesting that, come what might,—wanton | of instinct, to plunge back at once in e more gelatinous 
etn ietenees snails, tyrannical raids upon | phase of sympathy and impartiality, and avert his eyes from all 
weak States,—it should be no more concern of ours than of the | consideration of the possibility of action. If England is to be to 
United States. But still to have received from the present | Europe like one of the gods of Epicurus, sitting not so much 
Government some sketch of what seems to them the ideal | above as outside the region of its woes and wrongs, and exult- 
See, poley of the future, —_ have ge - ing * her a oo nat even porwr d 4 —_ an 
preferable to this gelatinous uncertainty of purpose, which | public iniquity, however monstrous, or assist ‘ 
weakens the adtiayehuinidedlion without bia us against | however binding on the conscience, enacted in the sphere on to 
military dangers. Had Mr. Gladstone carefully reviewed | = she oar -_ ge | rm 9 Wg = = 
and rejected as impossible for the United Kingdom the ourselves thin at Mr. Gladstone’s feeling of the loftiness 
American policy of je araneral from all intervention in Europe, | of such a function will be in any degree shared by the 
but declared that while the occasions for intervention in rest of Europe. Even if we succeed in persuading Europe, 
— ought in his opinion to be very rare and exceptional, | Mr. ap ene rg — - aim at a = 
and in a moral point of view very clear from all ambi-|of our disinterestedness,— which we mig easily do 
guity of ae ely there were, = Mg ample func- | without convincing her that we ae disinterested,—there will 
tions, for a great Power, known to be as impartial as England, | hardly be much enthusiasm felt for the nobility of that aim. 
in providing a reserve-force for the defeat of all clear cyni- Nay, if we succeed in much more than this, in persuading 
cism and wantonness of aggression in Europe, he would, we Europe that we are disinterested, and see quite clearly who is 
believe, have elicited the utmost enthusiasm, given his Govern- right and who is wrong; will she not think that this rather 
ment a new dignity, and helped the weaker and more timid imposes an increased obligation on us to do what we can, 
States of Europe to breathe freely once again. But there was in a clear case, to punish the wrong and help the right, 
no vestige of a policy, hardly of a wish for a policy, in | than exempts us from all further obligation in the matter ? 
Mr. Gladstone’s speech. The nearest approach he made to Impartial critics who purge their own eyes from the 
defining the function of English influence in Europe was in| guilt of prejudice without purging their consciences 
= following words, from which it is certainly as difficult to from the guilt of indifference, are not the best loved people 
extract an explicit meaning as to find statuesque outlines in the world. 
in the curves of a feather-bed :—T rejoice to think that it is) What Mr. Gladstone says of the enormous value of the 
not likely, excépt from motives such as justice and honour im- | principle of arbitration, and of the duty of setting an example 
pose, that we shall be called upon or tempted to take part in | of willingness to submit our own quarrels to arbitration, is 
any war. So happily are we exempted from most of the jea-/| wise and true. But it is no use his supposing that that good 
lousies which remain, and so happily are we blessed in regard deed of his Government,—for which we have never failed to 
to our local situation, that I think it seems as if Providence | give him full credit,—will acquit all the United Kingdom 8 
had marked out for us the happy and the lofty function of obligations to Europe for all time to come. Arbitration wants 
manifesting sympathy, and again, giving to that sympathy the | some physical power behind it to enforce it, such as govern- 
form of action. From our position we possess something like | ments possess of making men settle their private quarrels in 
situation of independence, and an opportunity of infusing | courts of justice, before it can ever be of any general use in 
into the minds of people of other countries a belief that we preventing war. And England will do very little for tha 
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noble principle, unless she is prepared, and Europe knows 
she is prepared, to help in curbing wanton aggression, and 
in enforcing the resort to arbitration where there is a real 
complexity of issue. Mr. Gladstone at Guildhall was not 
instructive. He was engaged in hiding from himself his real 
subject. 


THE NEW LEGAL APPOINTMENTS. 


HE Government has had to pay very dear for an injudicious 
bit of economy. The Ministry determined last year to 
terminate a great and increasing scandal by appointing paid 
Judges to sit on the Judicial Committee of Privy Council, and 
work off the discreditable heap of arrears. No less than 336 
cases, involving some £14,000,000 sterling, are waiting for 
decision. They proposed at first to offer salaries which 
the profession deemed inadequate, but after considerable 
pressure agreed to concede allowances which, though 
they included pensions previously earned, still brought 
the incomes of the new Judges up to the usual level 
of £5,000 a year. They, however, either declined or 
forgot to allow for the Judges’ Clerks, and consequently 
any Judge with £5,000 a year who accepted the new 
post would be fined in about one-tenth of his whole salary. 
The defect was pointed out, but the Treasury appear to have 
imagined that the dignified seclusion of the new berth, its 
comparative quiet and ease, would prove sufficiently enticing 
to men many of whom begin to feel the weight of years, and 
the Act was passed without any provision for the clerks. As 
it happens, however, a great majority of the appeals brought 
before the Judicial Committee are from India, and for English 
judges the study of intricate points of Indian law, points 
sometimes requiring the study of weeks, is not in itself so 
attractive that they are willing for its enjoyment to 
pay an extra income-tax of two shillings in the pound. One 
Judge, of the highest reputation and ability, Sir Montagu 
Smith, did indeed accept the offer, to the great benefit of the 
new tribunal, and one Indian Judge, Sir James Oolvile, in 
whom all Anglo-Indians and natives of India have a profound 
confidence, both as a sound lawyer and a man of keenly 
incisive intellect. But the majority of the English Judges 
declined the offered seat, and the Government was compelled 
to fill up the vacancy by an expedient which in principle, 
though not in form, violates a statute not yet a yearold. The 
statute limited their choice to Judges—intending, no doubt, to 
secure experienced men—and the Government have therefore 
been obliged to make Sir R. Collier, the Attorney-General, a 
Puisne Judge for a few days, in order to transfer him to the 
Judicial Committee. They comply with the words of the 
Act, but set aside its most obvious intention. An expedient of 
that kind, unless absolutely unavoidable, is deeply to be re- 
gretted, even when it secures a man of exceptional qualifications, 
which in this instance can hardly be said to be the case. Sir R. 
Collier is doubtless a good lawyer, a man of decided character, 
and a keen politician, but he is not one of those counsellors for 
whose sake a wise government might think itself justified in 
evading a Law. He has never attained the position of some 
of his rivals at the bar, and though a ready debater, has 
never rendered to the administration very apparent or weighty 
aid. The serious objection, however, to his appointment is the 
Act, and that will not, we fear, be deemed a light one by the 
House of Lords. A Parliamentary debate on any judicial 
appointment is, if not a scandal, at all events an incident to 
be most carefully avoided, and in this case it has become 
almost inevitable. No tribunal in the world now occupies so 
Imperial a position as the Judicial Committee, nor is there 
any other whose decisions affect so large, so varied, and so 
sensitive a population. The Committee is the final tribunal 
of appeal from forty Colonies and the whole Indian Empire, 
and its decisions are frequently of the highest political im- 
portance, while its judgments seriously affect the reputation, 
prospects, and authority of more than a hundred of her 
Majesty’s superior Judges, men to whom the fortunes of entire 
communities are practically entrusted. That such a Court, 
however strongly constituted, should be made a little less pre- 
eminent than it might have been in order to save a sum of 
£1,000 a year, or as a perpetuity less than a half per cent. on 
the capital now in litigation before the Court, is, to put it in 
the mildest form, a vexation to all friends of good administra- 
tion. 
The vacancies caused by the promotion of Sir R. Collier 
have been filled up in the regular way, and call neither for 
condemnation nor approval. Everyone would have liked to 





. Pee. 

see Sir Roundell Palmer made once more Attor 
The public confidence in his ability is grt, eataa 
character greater still ; while his present position as the ou is 
curi@, the candid friend who can tell the Administration 
effectively of its faults, is a little too strong for the 
working of the Parliamentary machine. When & man’ 
opinion in Parliament has the weight of that of a leader he 
should be made a leader, and not be allowed to sit by himestt 
the irresponsible and sometimes irresistible chief of al] the 
waverers. It is, however, unusual to pass over the Solicitor. 
General, and we have nothing to say in depreciation of Sir J 
D. Coleridge’s promotion beyond a wish that there was a litils 
more of the great statesman in him, more force and character 
to strengthen that silver-tongued eloquence of his, His 
speeches please much more often than they convince, and it is 
not to the first legal adviser of the Crown that we shall look 
to supply the deficiencies of the weaker members of the 
Administration. Mr. Jessel, however, the new Solici- 
tor-General, is strong enough for any post,—if anything 
a trifle too strong. A weightier judgment is scarcely 
to be found at the Bar, or a man whose speeches 
have more effect in producing immediate conviction. Hig 
one political fault is that he hits too hard, tramples down 
his opponents too much, is too contemptuous of the stupidity 
which is, after all, the characteristic of the people he is 
to help to govern. He will make enemies for the Govern. 
ment, though he may help it to defeat them; and he 
brings to it considerable cynicism as well as much more 
than average force. If one could but construct two law 
officers out of the present two, carefully mixed up, the 
Lord Chancellor would have an unparalleled team. How- 
ever, men of his stamp are wanted in governments, no 
equally qualified rival is in the field, unless it be Mr. James, 
whose seat for Taunton does not look in Dod’s returns the safest 
in the world; or Mr. Harcourt, who has not risen to the position 
in debate he claims; and the appointment gives an assurance to 
the world that the Cabinet in selecting its agents considers 
efficiency the highest qualification. Parliamentary life is, 
after all, a battle, and fighting Mr. Jessel is no child’s-play, 
as the opposition will discover in the very first legal debate. 

It will be seen that the new appointments do not strike 
us with great admiration, and in fact these political legal 
appointments very seldom do. It is very hard indeed to find 
a lawyer with the qualifications the Liberal party wants,—great 
knowledge, fair but not forensic eloquence, a massive judg- 
ment, and a fund of strong and sincere Liberal conviction. 
Great lawyers tend to be Tories, to dislike departure out of 
grooves, and to consider that everything which exists derives 
from law some kind of right to continue existing. A little 
more perfect rapport with the popular mind, a little stronger 
trace of the true Liberal fervour, and Sir Roundell Palmer 
would be the ideal Liberal lawyer ; but then he would in many 
respects cease to be Sir Roundell Palmer,—cease, that is, to 
exercise his high influence over both parties, sometimes to 
moderate and sometimes to enfeeble the action of both. We 
must take what we have, and we do not suppose that in Sir 
G. Jessel we shall find an opponent of ecclesiastical reform, 
or in Sir J. Coleridge a devotee of the religion of landed 
settlements. 


PRINCE BISMAROK ON THE WAR-TREASURE. 

i German Imperial Government proposes to lay up in 

hard cash a treasure of forty millions of thalers (about 
£6,000,000 sterling) in a war-chest, and to provide that it 
shall only be used in the mobilizing of the Army, for which 
the warrant is to be the order of the Emperor, with the sane- 
tion,—which may, however, be either previously or subse- 
quently obtained,—of the Federal Council and Assembly. 
In the discussion of this proposal, which took place in the 
House of Representatives last Saturday, the German Radicals 
very naturally wished to require the previous consent of the 
German Parliament, pointing out that at present the popular 
Assembly has no voice in the declaration of war,—which 10 
case of an actual invasion of German territory can be made 
by the Emperor alone, and in any other case by the Emperor 
with the sanction of the Federal Council (the Council of 
Princes),—and that, therefore, the only influence which can 
be exerted by the people over the important question of wat 
or peace, must be exerted indirectly through a jealous = 
trol of the national resources and expenditure. To this en 
it was necessary for the people to compel the Government to 
consult them even on the preliminary question of preparation 
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war,—otherwise steps might have been taken which would | 
pete it hardly possible to recede, —eyore Parliament was asked - 
se furnish the means for a full campaign. The War-treasure, 
said the Radicals, was asked for as a safeguard against any 
ise by & foreign enemy, but the Emperor's demand for 
fall power to use it in mobilizing the Army without the 
revious sanction of his own Parliament, showed that his 
Government regarded it as an almost equally important safe- | 
against any surprise by the representatives of his own 
ple. Herr Lasker and Herr von Hoverbeck put this point 
with very great force to an Assembly that betrayed, on the | 


whole, exceedingly little sympathy with their views, and | 
tolerably indifferent to the hardly disguised disposi- 

tion of the Government to treat as co-ordinate dangers,— 
rs of the same order, if not the same degree,—the 

ive hostility of external foes, and the deliberate holding 

back, hesitation, or caution of the Parliament of Germany itself. 

However, it is not to be denied that Prince Bismarck on his 

side has a strong case for his demand that the Emperor should | 
be in no other way fettered as to his own discretion in using 
the military treasure for the mobilization of the Army, than 
by being compelled to ask for the subsequent sanction of Par- | 
lisment for his action,—a sanction which would not, of 
course, be denied unless Parliament also meant to refuse 
supplies of all kinds for the prosecution of the war, to censure 
the Ministry which had entered on it, and to compel it to | 
patch up an immediate peace. The Minister, as usual, put his 
case with remarkable frankness and boldness. At the out- | 
break of war, he said, everything now depends on rapidity and | 
decision. Mobilization as a mere military threat was almost 
a thing of the past ; no minister would now take that expensive | 
and exhausting measure without fully intending and expect- | 
ing a real war, and without proposing to himself to strike the | 
first blow, if he could, rather than receive it. With acountry | 
situated like Germany, in the midst of Europe, with a long, | 
straggling boundary, and what he called four undefended 
frontiers, it would be unpatriotic pedantry for any minister, 
who knew that there existed the intention to attack Germany, 
to a yes for . ae of ny ree y~ oe 
instead of following the example of Frederic e Great, | 
and striking soon enough and hard enough to throw the 
still unripe plot into confusion. Granting this assumption, 
Prince Bismarck maintained that for such a policy the | 
Emperor must have absolutely at his own command both | 
adequate _— to prepare for war, and the means of act- | 
ing swiftly and silently. To compel a public discussion | 
before beginning preparations, would be fatal to the chance of 
success. Had Prussia not possessed a military treasure in 
1870, and the right to use it, the German armies might have 
been compelled to retake the Rhine after it had been occupied | 
by Pra and riff-raff (Gesindel) of that kind,” instead of | 
eeping the war confined to the enemy’s country beyond the | 
German frontier. No parliament could be put in full possession | 
of the minister’s own knowledge of the combination against | 
him before the commencement of preparations, without both | 
ae off all possibility of preserving peace, and diminish- 
ing the prospect of a successful war. Hence the need 
that the a on his own responsibility should have full | 
power and means to mobilize without even consulting the 
F ederal Council (of Princes), and to declare war, even cine 
invasion, on the advice of the Federal Council alone. The 
Federal Council was but an “enlarged Cabinet,” all whose 
ee could be kept completely secret, and therefore a 

t consultative body to decide on delicate questions of this 
kind. But were it necessary to consult the Representative 
Assembly, though only on the question of declaring war, every 
word spoken in it would re-echo throughout Europe, and pro- 
bably render inevitable exactly what it was sought to avoid ; 
while to require that it should be consulted on the first pro- 
posal to mobilize, would not only precipitate the worst event, 
but diminish the national power to meet it. 

Such was Prince Bismarck’s frank and very forcible argu- 
ment for declining to give the popular Assembly of the Empire 
either any power to forbid the preparation for war, or 
any sort of responsibility for its final declaration. It might 
= pa it, if it pleased, that he admitted. There was no 

wish or intention to assume for the Imperial Govern- 

- the power to contract loans without the Assembly’s sanc- 

lon; and without either imposing new taxes or contracting 

loans, of course the war could not be continued. But for the | 
— assigned he would limit its power to stopping the war 
n censuring the Ministry which had commenced it ; he would 

Bive it no initiative in the matter. From his point of view | 


| 


| 


he is right. Supposing that the German Ministry might 
always be assumed to represent both the shrewdest political 
intelligence and the most patriotic political sentiment of 
Germany, there can be no sort of doubt that it would have far 
better means both of avoiding war, if that were possible, and 
of fighting successfully if it were not, withoat being hampered 


| by the necessity of asking the previous sanction of a great miscel- 


laneous Parliament, than with it. But then that is precisely 


_ the assumption which the German Radicals are unable to make. 
They see that what they propose must to a certain extent 


diminish both the diplomatic power of Germany at a great 


| crisis, and the striking power when that crisis is past. But then 
| is not the sacrifice worth while when it also diminishes in a still 


greater degree the power of the Government to adopt causes 
uncongenial to the nation? Is it not admitted that the Con- 
ferences of Gastein and Salzburg had for their chief end the 
redacting of an agreement with Austria as to the sup- 
pression of the European revolution,—an agreement which 
mght mean anything or nothing, according to the tem- 
per of the co-operating ministries, but as to the practical 
interpretation of which, the people of Germany would cer- 
tainly like to pass judgment before they found themselves 
committed to a violent interference in the affairs of another 
State? If something must be sacrificed, either on the one hand 
of deliberative power and executive energy, or on the other of 
popular freedom and initiative,—considering the enormous 
military strength of Germany, the perfection of her organiza- 
tion, and the prestige of her great victories, and the extremely 
feeble growth of her popular power, would it not be the best 
to sacrifice the former? A crushing defeat of Germany by 
external foes is hardly to be apprehended at present ; a crush- 
ing defeat of popular life and sympathies in Germany by 
bureaucratic and aristocratic internal foes is possible, and even 
probable enough. Why, then, should it not be right and 
prudent in the highest sense to restrict the growth of 
that administrative power which has gained so vastly in 
strength within the last five years, and to foster carefully 
the growth of that popular freedom which has, within the 
same time, lost so much ground before the brilliant minister 
who has so well known how to gratify the instincts of the 
nation without conceding anything to the popular cause? 
For our own parts, we should say that the proposal 
of the Radicals to require the previous sanction of the 
Assembly for the use of the War-treasure, would be 
desirable rather indirectly for its effect on the mind of the 
Ministry,—its effect in making them take care that they 
were going with the nation and not forcing its hand,—than 
directly in compelling a public discussion at a critical moment. 
Concede the constitutional right, and though, in a time of 
urgent danger no strong Ministry would hesitate to anticipate 
the Assembly’s sanction, and to rely on receiving an indemnity 
for transcending its powers, no Ministry would venture on such 
a course without feeling very certain that it was representing 
the vast majority of the nation. Refuse the constitutional 
right, and the Ministry will feel empowered by the very Con- 


| stitution to use an absolute discretion in relation to its policy 


on these matters, secure that as it can force the nation over 
the brink of war without exceeding its legal powers, there 
will be exceedingly little chance that it will be pressed into 
making a hasty and dishonourable peace by the displeasure of 
the popular body. 

Yet the prestige of the recent victories, and the great 
statesmen and soldiers who gained them, is so great, that 
these views found no real acceptance in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, and Prince Bismarck easily obtained permission to 
fortify the power of the Imperial Executive by conceding to 
it adequate resources and, in effect, an absolute discretion to 
prepare for war, declare it, and begin it, without once consult- 
ing the representatives of the people. 


MR. G. POTTER ON THE LAND. 


EOPLE, Peers more especially, should read Mr. George 
Potter’s speech in the Contemporary Review on the first 


‘clause of the “ New Charter,” the Seven Points of Mr. Scott 


Russell’s imaginary treaty between the Peers and the Pro- 
letariat. It is the first time, as far as we remember, that the 
idea of the English Reds about the ownership of the soil has 
been intelligibly formulated, and it is one which, if only from 
the earnestness with which it is put forward, is well worthy 
serious study. Mr. Potter of course envelopes his meaning in 
the haze of words which the Reds everywhere out of Geneva 
seem to think essential to secure an audience, and makes his 
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paper seem indecisive by endorsing rather than putting for- 
ward suggestions, but still his general meaning is sufficiently 
clear. He holds that the working-class, having become sensi- 
ble of the discomforts or miseries of their lot, more especially 
in the matter of house accommodation, are resolved to im-| who want society brigaded into an army having for obj 
prove it, peaceably if they can, forcibly if they must, through | the conquest of material well-being, but it is susee ue 
the intervention of the State. This intervention is to take|of almost mathematical demonstration. The division f 
the form of the assumption by the State, or the county, or|land once fairly accomplished, the numbers of th 
the canton—.e., district smaller than county, but larger than | people must be kept stationary, and marriages meet, 
parish—of the land and houses within it, which will then be ad-| therefore, either be limited by law—the Bavarian system— 
ministered on Swiss principles,—or rather on principles believed | or the State must ordain a conscription of emigration 
by Mr. Potter without evidence to be Swiss,—for the common|a measure of tremendous severity, which will, ag w 
good. There is to be no confiscation, as we understand him; | believe, one day be recognized as part of every Communist’s 
but only a transfer of ownership, the landlord receiving, we | creed. Moreover, as eviction would be abandoned, rental myst 
presume, his rent from the county, instead of from the tenant. | be raised under fear of punishment, which again must of 
The county being landlord, the man who wanted land would go necessity, in extreme cases, take the direct form which Mr 
to its governing council and say he wanted it, and would get | Potter approves. That is to say, the Sutherlandshire tenant 
it, and work it under county supervision, and perhaps with | instead of holding under a landlord guided by a law he can 
county aid. If he preferred a city, the county would find | clearly understand, namely, self-interest, would be under g 
him a place in the suburbs within a belt of two miles broad, | landlord guided by the desires of a victorious party; instead 
the inner rim of which would be within three miles of the | of getting what land he wished for and could pay for, would 
centre of the city ; would build him a house, furnish it com- | get what half the community, possibly the hostile half 
fortably, but plainly ; would give him a bit of land for mar-| thought best for him; and instead of fearing the workhouse 
ket gardening or other cultivation ; would demand equivalent as a possible ultimate destiny, would fear the lash as a pos 
rent, and would punish him for being dissolute, drunken, or | sible ultimate fate. Moreover, if he by any accident or increase 
idle. Indeed the county, governed, of course, by an elected | of population happened to be a supernumerary, he would either 
body, would take pretty thorough control of him, more par- | have to submit to transportation, or to “labour” under petty 
ticularly in the matter of education. In all cases the descent | masters for wages, exactly the fate which happens to a Hindoo 
of property would be regulated by the county, which would cultivator outside the community, and rather more to be depre- 
transfer the man’s holding to his son, or wife, or a stranger, | cated, as far as the victim’s personal comfort is concerned, than 
very much at its discretion,—would, in fact, do all a landlord ‘that of the slave. Is this change in the social system really 
does, but with a single eye to the welfare of the general body | attractive to the British workman ? 
of the citizens. Of course, all questions about open spaces, | Mr. Potter may retort on us that we have mistaken his 
enclosures, and the like would drop, for the county would own | wishes, and that he intends the Canton or County to get the 
all, and would enclose or leave open, as it deemed best for the | land by a loan raised on the security of taxes, that he would 
welfare of the community; while all questions of eviction | borrow as a Poor Law Board does and for the same motive. In 
would end, for the county would never evict, but would whip | that case we have indeed done him injustice by supposing him 
the lazy till they paid up properly. | a great deal more practical than he is. The loan is an abso- 
This is, we believe, a fair statement of Mr. Potter's idea, | lute impossibility. It would take five national debts to buy 
though reduced toa much simpler and more direct form of | England, and as no such sum could be raised without the 
expression, and it will at once be seen that it is exempt from security of the land, and very slowly, we should have the happy 
one or two of the ordinary objections. There is no confisca- | state of affairs that Kent would be taxed to death for twenty 
tion necessarily involved in it, or, at all events, no complete | years in order that Northumberland should live happily under 
confiscation. The landlord would lose all his rights in favour | capitalist mortgagors instead of capitalist landlords,—certainly 
of the County Council, but would receive his rental from the | a reductio ad absurdum of the blessings of revolution. The 
county instead of from his tenants, the object of the county land is worth at least £3,300,000,000, and to buy a bit of it 
being not profit, but power to direct the distribution of tenan- | out of taxes without buying all is to tax the whole population 
cies and to prevent injustice. All the landlord would lose | for the benefit of a class. The notion of purchase outright 
would be the prospective rise in value, and part of this at least, | must be abandoned, and as for confiscation, there are two 
economists say, he ought to lose for the benefit of the State. arguments which have always seemed to us final. It is 
Take Sutherlandshire, for instance, as an illustration, in | ridiculous to commence social regeneration by a theft. There 
which the question is not complicated by the intrusion of | are more bayonets on the side of the Haves than of the 
great cities, and let us see how the plan would actually Have-nots. 
operate. The Duke would receive his rental from the | 
county, guaranteed by Parliament, and the people of | 


Sutherlandshire would elect a County Oouncil, which 
would in future perform all the functions at present per- | /[VHE recent enactment of the Brazilian Government with 


formed by the Duke’s agents, and arrange all holdings as | regard to the Slave population of the Empire has been 
their constituents approved. Clearly such a transfer could be | described in some quarters as an act of emancipation, but if it is 
effected, if Parliament willed it, just as easily as any other ex- | one, emancipation in Brazil must mean something not very 
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against them ; there is an enormous probability that it w; 

wasteful, for it will not have the future of s ine we 
vide for, and there is a certainty that it will be very op ~ 
sive. This last is, perhaps, no objection in the eyes of om 
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THE BRAZILIAN SLAVE ACT. 








propriations for the general benefit, and without confisca- 
tion of anything beyond future values, which again might 
on some fair system of valuation be provided for. The 
ordinary argument of impossibility, therefore, which has 
been pressed, we see, by Sir John Lubbock, drops to the 
ground, together with the ordinary argument of im- 
morality. There would be merely a transfer of ownership 
from a private individual who is presumably guided by his 
own interests, to a representative council which is presumably 
guided by the interests of those who elect it. Sympathy 
instead of self-interest would be the guiding motive of land- 
lord action, and under sympathetic landlords tenantry would 
all be happier and more secure. Thatis Mr. Potter's argument, 
and if he can only prove it, we can imagine his plan taking 
a very strong hold upon the mind of all kinds of workmen, 
more especially of agricultural labourers. But where is 
the proof of the assumption? Why should the County 
Council, or Cantonal Council, or Commune, or State manage 
matters better than the individual landlord? There is no 
probability that the Council will be wiser, for it will have 
less alike of education and experience; there is no proba- 
bility that it will be less unfair, for its members will want to re- 
ward the party which elects them, and not the party which votes 





like emancipation anywhere else. In the first place, it may be 
'said to emancipate nobody. With the exception of a few 
hundreds of slaves who were so fortunate as to be State pro- 
| perty, and whom the State freed forthwith—probably because 
they were only a few hundreds—the entire, enormous 
| multitude of 1,500,000 or 2,000,000 slaves existing in 
| Brazil are to continue to exist in Brazil. Slaveowners 
|who may be desirous of emancipating their bondsmen 
are, indeed, generously permitted by the Act to carry 
‘out their intention. As, however, they had this liberty 
previous to the Act, any marked progress is not very visible. 
We must look to future generations before we can perceive 
| the benefits, such as they are, of the new measure. 

By the first article of the law to which the Princess 
‘Imperial Regent, in the name of his absent Majesty Pedro 
IL., aflixed the Royal signature on the 28th of September, it 
'is enacted that all children born of slave women in the Empire 
since that date are to be considered of free condition. 
|Here is the kernel of the whole measure. The child 
| born after midnight of the 27th is a freeman. The child born 
before midnight is a chattel,—intractable infant, that did not 
regulate his appearance in this world according to the legisla- 
| tive clock of Rio de Janeiro! It is not to be supposed, how- 
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cane 
ever, that even the fortunate babes of the 28th are to enjoy 
freedom, however much they may be considered of free condi- 
tion —considerados de condicdo livre. It illustrates the broad 
distinction between consideration and fact which holds 
among the slaveowners of Brazil, to learn that every one 
of these emancipated children of mothers still bound in 
pondage must continue to serve his parent's master, not tech- 
nically as 2 slave, but as an apprentice, for the period of 
twenty-one years, and after that must labour on the land for 
some master under the severest penalties. As a general sum- 
mary, accordingly, of the results sought to be achieved by this 
curious piece of emancipation, we find that the whole ex- 
isting slave population of Brazil is to continue to exist en- 
slaved, while the unborn offspring of those wretched multi- 
tudes have been condemned to suffer, for the crime of 
birth, the penalty of twenty-one years’ penal servitude. 
Certainly these Brazilian philanthropists have a peculiar 
fashion for exhibiting their philanthropy. They are deter- 
mined that their virtue shall cost them nothing for a generation 
or two, at any rate. 

The general interests of slavery being thus tenderly con- 
sulted, there is room for some piecemeal legislation on behalf 
of humanity. To this category may be set down the stipula- 
tion that if the master of an apprentice so elects, he may re- 
linquish his right to the services of the apprentice on condi- 
tion of receiving a sum which may be approximately calcu- 
lated at sixty pounds sterling from the State. If the master 
thinks that he can knock more than the value of sixty pounds 
out of his apprentice by working him to the full age of twenty- 
one, he need not take the sixty pounds. It is, indeed, ordained 
that the apprenticeship of slave children shall cease before the 
full period, “if it be admitted, by a sentence of a criminal 
court, that their masters ill-treat them by inflicting on them 
excessive punishments,” —in fligindo-lhes castigos excessivos. We 
are unable to attach much importance, however, to this 
restriction. The views of a court of slaveowners are apt to 
differ considerably from the ordinary standard upon the 
delicate point as to what are castigos excessivos, and what are 
merely the necessary stimulants and correctives for getting the 
worth of your money out of niggers. Besides, though exces- 
sive punishments are at least formally condemned, there is not a 
single word said about excessive labour. Bearing in mind the 


sort of grinding, crushing toil which even such civilized persons | 


as British and Continental manufacturers have been known to 
call moderate exertion on the part of their workers, and these 
not Brazilian emancipati ; remembering the scenes which our 
own Factory Acts were devised to obviate, we are not at all 
sure that the helpless apprentices created under this extra- 
ordinary statute of liberation will have much to gain by being 
left to the mercies of their drivers as to the degree of work of 
which they are capable. Under the system of slavery for life, 
a prudent master will hesitate to exhaust the forces of his 
slaves in a few years. He will understand that since they 
are to be his as long as they live, the longer they live, pro- 
vided no cheap and ready means of replacing them is at hand, 
the better for his interests. But if ever there existed a tempta- 
tion for an owner to work a human chattel to death within a 
given time, it should seem to arise when the chattel is to pass 
out of the owner’s use at the expiration of the time, and mean- 
time the chattel is completely in the owner’s power. We do 
not mean to imply anything particularly bad of the Brazilian 
planters. On the contrary, we believe that, for a number of 
years at least, Brazilian slavery has rather been as inoppres- 
sive as such a thing may be, than the reverse. In former times, 
when it was cheaper to buy slaves than to support them 
past their prime, it was different; and slaves were simply 
murdered by hundred of thousands annually, new fresh thews 


and sinews being continually supplied in the place of the ex- | 


hausted material. It is not good to test too strongly the evil 
passions of the human heart. And, for our part, unless the 
recent Act be vastly amended, and with every allowance for 
the conscientious practice of the better members of the slave- 
holding order, we look forward wtth horror to the prospect 
of the living hells which are certain to arise in the process of 
exacting the utmost ounce of utility from young human 
frames that are to be subjects of ownership no longer when 
once the twenty-first birthday has arrived. 

As we have said, the recent Act refrains from emancipating 
any of the existing slaves. Of course masters who are so dis- 


posed may emancipate after the Act, precisely as they could | 
before. Generally speaking, the only advance that has been | 


made on the old system consists in the creation of an eman- 


“ipation fund derived from various sources, and the direction 


that in each province of the Empire as many slaves shall be 
freed annually as will correspond to the quota annually 
disposable from this fund. It is not stated what the 
fund is likely to amount to. As, however, the taxes 
which will probably form its major share are an extremely 
trifling constituent of the Brazilian revenue, certainly not 
£100,000, it may be taken only too surely for granted that 
the Emancipation Fund will have the slightest of effects on 
the redemption of that enormous mass of slave property, 
whose aggregate market value, to use the hateful cant of the 
slave mart, does not fall short of £150,000,000. A slave may 
purchase his own freedom,—when he has the money. In cases 
of dispute as to the money required for redemption, an arbi- 
trator is to decide. We presume that the arbitrator is more 
likely to be a Brazilian interested in keeping up the selling 
price of a class of articles in which he is himself a dealer, 
than a negro interested in making liberty as cheap as possible. 

There are a number of other stipulations of minor import- 
ance, which it is unnecessary to mention, especially when the 
emancipation of any number beyond a few hundreds or a few 
thousands is still so remote. Even if the so-called freedom, 
however, was as near and easy as it is distant and difficult, it 
is more than questionable whether the boon should cause 
much jubilation. We know that the present generation of 
slaves is not to be emancipated at all. We also know that 
even the next generation is not to be emancipated for twenty- 
one years. It only remains to know what is to be the condi- 
tion of the emancipated survivors. Of course, they are never 
to receive compensation for the labour of which they have 
been robbed. The £150,000,000 and twice £150,000,000 
which is owing to them as wages will never be thought 
deserving of consideration. White morality finds it convenient 
to slip over that side of the account. But will nothing what- 
ever be done for them? The emancipated serfs of Russia have 
| been converted into peasant proprietors, and on the intermin- 
| able plains of Brazil, where the need of settlers is so strongly 
felt, is not as much to be done for the emancipated slave ? 
The answer is unfortunately only too easy to find. For not 
one acre, for not one perch, is the freedman to be indebted to 
his taskmasters. His highest distinction in the eyes of his 
liberators is to be a labourer for hire, and the Government will 
show him scant countenance if he attempt to alter his condition. 
It would never do to establish a peasant proprietary, however 
| flourishing, when what a planter aristocracy requires—slavery 
or no slavery—is a proletariat of labourers. ‘In general,” 
says one of the final provisions of the enactment, “ the slaves 
liberated by virtue of this law remain for five years under 
the inspection of the Government. They are bound to hire 
themselves out (Elles séo obrigados a contractar seus servigos), 
under penalty of being compelled, if living in vagrancy, to 
labour in the public establishments.” 

It is stated that the promulgation of the new Act was 
received with transports of enthusiasm. The negro popula- 
tion hailed with rapture the glad tidings that the end of 
‘slavery was come. When they begin to understand that no 
'end will ever come to them, their sentiments will probably 
undergo a change. The Conservative Ministers who carried 
the reform may boast that, but for their initiative, more 
‘radical measures might have succeeded. We fear they will 
| learn that “ dishing the Liberals’ is a hazardous experiment. 
| Meantime, however, Brazilian respectability plumes itself on 
bond unparalleled condescension, and looks forward hopefully 
| to loans. 














THE STOKER'S TALE. 

| J F Mr. Browning or Mr. Buchanan,—we are not sure that in this 
particular case Mr. Buchanan might not be the better fitted for 

the task, as he is evidently an A.B. seaman as well as a poet,— 
| would but take the wonderfully vivid and pathetic narrative of the 
Megzera Stoker's tale, as related by the very able correspondent of 

the Daily News in last Monday’s paper, and turn it intoa poem, 

we should have such an addition to the popular literature of Eng- 

land as very few years can furnish,—for a genuine poem founded on 

facts of which the nation has reason to be proud, very naturally 

‘and necessarily makes more permanent impression on the national 
mind than even greater poems without the same foundation in 

great deeds. How much of the pleasure felt in Mr. ‘Tenny- 

son’s fine poem on the Balaklava Charge and on the death 

of the Duke of Wellington is literary, and how much the pleasure 

of national pride? Very fortunately we cannot draw any sharp 
line of distinction between the two, but unquestionably poetic 
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subjects which are taken from real incidents of our national life,if| That was a sufficiently vivid picture of Scottie and hi . 
j P his secret dis. 


equally powerful in their execution, have a great advantage over 
all others in their fascination for the imagination of the people. The 
only difficulty in the present case might be supposed to be that 
the Stoker’s tale is too good in itself to be transmuted at all, even 
into poetry. But that is hardly true. Nothing could be more 
graphic, vigorous, and real, in the dumb, strong, fact-painting style 
of De Foe himself, than the Stoker’s narrative of the succession of 
leading events from the first springing a leak to the landing on 
St. Paul’s. But then it is in the dumb style of De Foe, where 
facts alone stand sponsors for all the troubled thoughts and aching 
hearts which we know that they imply, and where there is not a 
word directly expressive (otherwise than by what the crew did) of 
the character of the men who had to face the discovery of the utter 
rottenness of their ship in the midst of an islandless ocean, and to run 
her on shore at the most imminent hazard to themselves when at 
length they reached St. Paul’s. The Stoker’s tale, wonderfully 
powerful as it is, is at present as expressive in its silences as in 
its words. A true poet might well so deal with it as to fill in the 
imaginative horizon which is now merely a blank, without depriv- 
ing the graphic but niggard words of the narrator of the eloquence 
of their reticence. 

The scene of the narrative was, we suppose, some room ina 
Southampton hotel, after midnight on Saturday last,—the crew 
of the Megzra having only just arrived in the P. and O. Com- 
pany’s steamer Pera; the party consisted of the Daily News’ 
correspondent, who acted as host, and two Megzera stokers, of 
whom one told the story, the other by gestures or interjec- 
tions actively assenting to and occasionally strengthening its 
statements. The Stoker’s story really begins with the account 
of the leak and the hypothetical origin assigned to it by the 
crew, which is impressive as showing the popular opinion on the 
ship as to her condition, and also very happily illustrative of 
the half-superstitious, half-humorous disposition of sailors to 
find a grotesque connection as cause and effect between all 
events entered in close succession in the ship’s log :—‘‘ On the 
7th and 8th of June we lay our course famously,” said the stoker, 
‘‘running under double-reefed taw’sles and courses before a 


regular snorer, a strong sea on and the whole water now and | 
It was that same day | 
in the afternoon a marine was washed overboard. The | 


then coming tumbling aboard of her. 
that.... 
very next day (9th) we sprang a leak, a devil of a big leak too, 
for the water came in so that it took the pumps alli their time to 
keep it under. Some of the chaps swore that the sodger as he 
went to the bottom had sent his knee through one of the plates ; 
others would have it that he stuck his bayonet in her; but that 
couldn’t have been, because the man didn’t take his bayonet over- 
board with him.” Then comes the account of the exhausting 
labour at the pumps, of the determination of ‘* Scottie,”—a principal 
stoker,—to find the hidden leak, and of his private investigations 
with a candle, in the bottom of the ship, and their success. 
** Scottie put a candle down one hole, and his head down another, 


and there in one of the plates under the bunkers,—not under the | 


engines,—was the water coming in like a water-spout.” ‘lhe 
officer of the watch then takes his peep after the same fashion at 
the hole at which the ocean was flowing in so freely, and death so 
nearly with it, and then‘‘the Old Man” (Captain 'Thrupp) 
is called, and for him ‘“‘a mat” is spread that he may re- 
cline and watch in greater luxury the sinister phenomenon. 
He “bides a long time with his head out of sight,” and then 
sends for Mr. Mills, the chief engineer. Then Jamie Hares, the 
artificer, is summoned, and a “ sheeting of gutta-percha clapped on 
with a hot shovel ” is tried to close the gap; it holds while the ship 
ig still, but is stove in the moment she gets weigh on her. Then 
Bell, the diver, is sent down to look at her bottom, and he brings 
up the cheerful news that “the stern of the ship is like a rotten 
honeycomb.” ‘It was not so nonsensical, after all, for the chaps 
to say that the sinking marine sent his knee through the plate, for 
Bell said he could send the heel of his boot through it with quite a 
moderate kick.” They try to mend the leak by applying two new 
outer plates, one over and one under the iron bottom, the diver 


going down with the lower one, which is to be fastened to the , 


upper one through the old bottom and drawn as close as possible. 
‘*¢ But, Lord bless you, the infernal thing was so thin and worn 
that the nuts could not be screwed home, aud so the jury-plates 
could not be fastened down; and, besides the bottom was so 
rotten that the new plates stuck on to it by the screws, and work- 
ing loosely, as they did for want of purchase for the rivets, 
threatened every minute as if they would tear the old plate right 
out. There’s a bit in the Bible somewhere about putting new 
wine into old bottles. Here was the same thing, for all the world.” 





| coveries, of ‘the Old Man’s” long, silent session on his mat 
: : “ag l and 
grim observations on the leak in his great ship, and of the 
fruitless expedients of the engineers to put new iron into an old 
_ bottom. But it is nothing like so vivid as what follows as to the 
state of the mast and the pumps. The stoker, in Continuation of 
his tale, offers a preliminary explanation to the landsman as to 
the build of an iron ship, in the middle whereof his assenting 
colleague interpolates a suggestion :—‘‘The girders or ribs—] 
see you know little about a ship, sir—are the frame or skeleton 
of the ship, the iron plates bolted on to them, and to one 
another, being the skin. A ship is just like an open umbrella 
the whalebones are the girders or ribs; the silk—< Gingham, 
it may be, sir,’ puts in the ‘silent member’ rather dispar E 
| ingly, as it seemed, as to my familiarity with a silk umbrella— 
‘the silk is the skin.’” Well, the drift of that is, that as the 
stick of the umbrella must rest upon the junction of the Tibs, 
| and will only tear a hole in the silk (or gingham) if it comes by 
displacement to push against it, so the weight of the step of the 
| mast must be divided between four iron girders, and would push 
| through the iron-plated ‘‘skin ” of the ship in no time, if it werg 
| allowed to rest on it. ‘‘It is a severe and sudden trial when a 
| ship is suddenly taken aback, and then the downward push of the 
mast on its bed is very great.” After this preliminary explana. 
tion, we are told that one of the stokers, who was ‘ a very quiet, 
cautious fellow,” and, like ‘‘ Scottie,” pursued his investiga. 
tions into the inexhaustible evidence of the ship’s rottenness in 
| strict privacy and intellectual seclusion, found that the four 
| iron girders which ought to have been supporting the mast had 
| decayed and rotted away for a good distance round the step, 80 
| that the mast was actually resting not on the girders, but on the 
| leaky iron bottom, which it had made to bulge out, pushing it 
| clean away from the remnant of the rotten girders. The man 
| who made this delightful discovery being of the secretive-nautical 
| type, —(you may observe in De Foe’s works how fond he is of this 
| stolid, cautious type of mariner, who tackles things carefully in 
| himself before he can make up his mind to open his mouth about 
| them),—he could not prevail himself to disclose it directly to the 
officer, but preferred to share his discovery with a noisy, talkative 
comrade, who, as he knew, would immediately proclaim it abroad ; 
—you see these people often, especially among the hard-work- 
ing class, men who prefer to use almost anybody’s voice for 
a disclosure, to being connected with anything noisy and sensa- 
| tional themselves. ‘The stoker, who tells the tale and who 
|has a marvellous power of illustration, here adds a simile 
| to paint more clearly the condition of the ship, which strikes 
|us as one of the most graphic and frightfully vivid we ever 
| met with:—‘*I once knew a chap so bad in consumption that 
ihe said he was spitting himself bodily away as he walked. 
| Blessed if the Megsera warn’t, after a fashion, spitting herself 
| away as she steamed. The suction of the pumps was like the 
| poor fellow’s cough ; it fetched pieces of the rotten girders up the 
pumps, and so out into the sea. But the fragments of her pretty 
well choked the pumps at last, for the Old Man found them 
obstructed with a lot of the old iron that had not gone up the 
spout.” The captain had no sooner seen with his own eyes the 
state of things thus described than he condemned the ship, and 
told the crew, after reading the morning prayers (for it 
was Sunday), that the ship’s bottom was really dropping out, 
that the ship might go down at any moment, and that 
they must prepare to abandon her. On the afternoon 
of the 19th June, Captain Thrupp, then at St. Paul's (for 
which he had run directly he discovered the leak) determined 
to try to run her over the bar and on shore. ‘ The boats could 
not have lived over the bar,” says the stoker, and besides being 
many of them as old and crazy as the ship, were not capable of 
holding more than two-thirds of those on board. So the order 
was given that all hands,—except the stokers and engineers 
necessary to mauage the engines and keep ‘a full head of steam 
on,”—should go on deck, that, in case the ship should “ break her 
back” on the bar, as was expected, the crew might have a chance 
for their lives. We must give the rest of the story in the very 
words of the report :— 

“‘ Half the crew were on the topgallant fok’sle, half aft, every maa 
ready for a spring if she should break her back. Between the rollers 
and the sharks, I fear it would have gone hard with them. ‘ Where was 
I? Oh! below, for somebody bad to keep the steam on. The stokers 
were forced to remain below. At least it warn’t altogether force, but 
duty, Sir, for wo never thought to grumble, although we never thought 
to seo the deck again. Orders were to get on a very strong head 0 
steam. The glands were leaking, and I thought every minute the 
steampipe would go.’—‘ Hadn't we got souls to be saved like the rest ¢ 
| struck in the silent member.—‘ They never so much as asked us t? 
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Chorus. O Vishnu, help! Great Vishnu, save 
A wretched soul like mine! 
Thou holdest up the earth and wave, 
Oh, send thy help in time! 
‘Great Lord, my boyish years were one long pain, 
Although they seemed to passin play. For play 
Is nought but pain, in that it brings disdain 
Of God and holy things. This very day, 
O happy Narasimha, hear my prayer, 
And freely, from thy heart, on me bestow 
The help that now to crave I humbly dare. 
Oh, help and save before from life I go. 
Chorus. O Vishnu, help! &c. 
“ But now, in age and feebleness extreme, 
Distress and pain are harder still to bear. 
I cannot bear such woe! For, like a stream, 
It surges overhead. Dost thou not care, 
Purandala Vithala, in whose eye 
All men are one and equal? On thy throne, 
O king of birds, how swiftly dost thou fly! 
List, hear with joy, and take me for thy own. 
Chorus. O Vishnu, help! &c.” 


That help comes nevertheless through prayer is strongly asserted | 
in all these hymns, more especially in the most remarkable of all, | 


in which the singer rises to a lofty poetry both of thought and of 
expression. After sadly recounting in low, wailing distichs, the 
sins the dead has committed, the Rhapsodist goes on :— 


* Prayer, What though he sinned so much, 
Or that his parents sinned ? 
What though the sins’ long score 
Was thirteen hundred crimes ? 
Oh! let them every one 
Fly swift to Basva’s feet. 
Chorus. Fly swift. 
“ The chamber dark of death 
Shall open to his soul, 
The seas shall rise in waves, 
Surround on every side, 
But yet that awful bridge, 
No thicker than a thread, 
Shall stand both firm and strong. 
The yawning dragon's mouth 
Is shut—it brings no fear. 
The Palaces of heaven 
Throw open all their doors. 
Chorus. Open all their doors. 
“The thorny path is steep, 
Yet shall his soul go safe. 
The silver pillar stands 
So near—he touches it. 
He may approach the wall, 
The golden wall of heaven. 
The burning pillar’s flame 
Shall have no heat for him. 
Chorus. Shall have no heat. 
“ Finial. Oh, let us never doubt 
That all his sins are gone— 
That Bassava forgives. 
May it be well with him. 
Chorus. May it be well. 
Let all be well with him. 
Chorus. Let all be well.” 
The doctrine of the highest Christian minds, that the refuge from 
earth is nearness to the Creator, is quite familiar to the Dravi- 
dians, though some of the songs contain an elaborate and subtle 
system of morality. Here are two verses from one of them in 
which the Christian command, Do unto others as you would they 
should do unto you is very distinctly taught :— 
‘‘The man who is rich but his wealth gives not 
Is worse than an outcast indeed. 
So he who would poison one’s food, I wot, 
Is worse than an outcast indeed. 
Who shuns not the hypocrite’s fearful lot 
Is worse than an outcast indeed. 
But he who would puff his good deeds one jot, 
No outcast so vile in his greed. 
Chorus. Pariahs dwell, &c. 


‘The man who his promise forgets to keep, 
In Pariah village should dwell. 
Who sows not the good he desires to reap, 
In Pariah village should dwell. 
The man who can lie, yet at night can sleep, 
In Pariah village should dwell. 
Then he who in blood his right hand dare steep— 
No Pariah blacker in hell. 
Chorus. Pariahs dwell, &c.” | 
The absolute prohibition of lying is the more remarkable, because 
it is foreign to the whole genius of Hindooism, a creed whose | 
philosophic essence is that God may be lying throughout, and that 
all may be illusion, and also because it is the command which all 
these races find it hardest to obey. A Hindoo will turn celibate, 
or self-torturer, will resolve never to speak or never to stand up- | 
right, and will never break his vow, but the resolve to speak the | 
truth always involves too sustained a strain upon his mental | 


We must quote one more poem, though the proprietor of the 
Cornhill will really have a fair case of piracy to allege against the 
Spectator, in which deep religious feeling, feeling like that of the 
best Quakers towards God and the best Port Royalists towards 
Christ, is mingled with a subtle worldly humour of which English 
hymns of late years have become hopelessly devoid. It is wonder. 
fully difficult, we should add, to a Hindoo in his highest and most 
| ecstatic moments to avoid a sly hit at his womankind. There ig 
the Chaucerian spirit in the very laws of Munoo, and it is to thig 
moment doubtful whether the awful custom of Suttee had not its 
root in a grim chuckle, that under it no widow could rejoicein hep 
husband’s death :— 

“Tuts TrouBLEsoME Wortp, 
“Tf thou shouldst have a wife, 
Trouble is thine, 
If none should bless your life, 
Trouble is thine, 
If neither wise nor witty, 
Sorrow will come: 
Still more if she be pretty, 
Sorrow will come, 
For then, all guarding vain, 
Sore trouble this. 
She brings unmeasured pain, 
Sore trouble this. 
Cherus—Never, 0 my soul! can peace be thine, 
Until great Runga’s grace be mine. 
If angry he, all hopo resign. 


“Tf children come to thee, 
Mourning comes too. 
But if no heir should be, 
Mourning comes too. 
With earning wealth and power 
Pain fills the cup. 


‘When men are sick and poor, 
Sorrow enters. 
Though wealth should bar door, 
Sorrow enters. 
If gained by strength and care— 
Pain is in store. 
Great heards the shelves should bear, 
Pain is in store. 
But if each day you pray, 
No sorrow comes. 
To him who hears always— 
No sorrow comes. 
The excellent Vishnu— 
Your joy is great. 
Great peace will dwell in you, 
Your joy is great. 
Chorus. Never, O my soul! &.” 
That a people like this have in them the essential spirit 
of goodness and of progress would seem to the observer 
clear, and the fact that they are not good can only be 
explained by a reference to the severance which always 
exists between life and the mind’s ideal, and to the result 
of a popular creed in which symbolism run mad, and become 
utterly base and concrete, has destroyed not indeed the tone of 
the mind, but the tone of daily life. Of the filthiness of Southern 
Brahmanism we think little—for it is not worse than that of the 
highest ancient Greek society, and there are stages in civilization 
in which Socrates and Phallic worship contrive to exist side by 
side—but of its marvellous effect in destroying virtue by making 
it consist in external rites it is impossible to speak too strongly. 
The Hindoo belongs, by the law of his nature, to the Quietist 
rather than the Calvinist. No dogma will purify, or even 
greatly influence his life; nothing but that inner conscious- 
ness of nearness to the Divine which he sometimes derives 
from meditation, and which shines out through all these 
hymns. We said we differed with the writer on one point, and It 
is this: we doubt if the people who are influenced by these verses 
deem God so unapproachable as he thinks they do. He knows 
them personally far better than we can pretend to do, but in these 
hymns the depth of sadness, the undertone of wailing does not 
seem to us to proceed from hopelessness, but rather from a sense 
best expressed—at however immeasurable a distance—in the 
prayer, “If it be thy will, let this cup pass from me.” 








AN OPEN POLAR OCEAN. 
R. PETERMANN, the eminent German geographer, has just 
announced a very interesting discovery. It will be in the 


| knowledge of most of our readers that during the last two or three 


years, German, Swedish, and American explorers have been engaged 
in a series of attempts to reach the North Pole of the earth; oF 
rather, it were perhaps more just to say that they have sought 8 
less barren success, and that the ostensible purpose of their jour- 
neys has been to determine the true nature of those almost un- 


energies. | known regions which lie north of the 80th parallel of latitude. 
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Apart altogether from the interest attaching to the quetien | But the discovery just announced, although it affords no new 
qhether the Pole of the earth can be reached, there is much to | evidence of importance respecting the open Polar sea, is yet of 
encourage Arctic research. ,‘The flora and fauna of Arctic regions | great interest, in showing how the open water surrounding 
el! worthy of study ; and even more interesting are the | northern Spitzbergen may be reached along a new course. The 





w : : : 
or phenomena presented amid that dismal domain. The | voyage past the north-westerly shore of Spitzbergen is full of 
aha of the earth’s magnetism cannot but look with interest dangers. It has been attempted again and again without success, 


to those regions towards which the magnetic needle seems to/| while too often the result of such attempts has been not merely 
direct him. Within the Arctic regions also lie the poles of cold; | failure, but disaster. The route followed by Lieutenants Payer and 
there the winds complete their circuit ; and there, if a modern | Weyprecht had been thought far less promising. It lies nearer to 
theory be correct, lies the mainspring of _the whole system of | the Siberian pole of cold, and the seas, being narrower, seemed 
oceanic circulation. But lastly, material interests are involved | more likely to remain ice-bound, even at midsummer. Now that it 
in Arctic voyaging ; since the whale fishery forms no unimportant | has been successfully traversed, other voyagers will probably 
branch of industry, and its success depends in large measure on | attempt it. The fact that the open sea between Spitzbergen and 
the discovery of all the regions where the whales do chiefly | Nova Zembla abounds with whales will no doubt induce many 
congregate. hardy whalers to explore the route, and possibly to voyage far to 
The discovery just announced by Dr. Petermann bears as closely | the north on the open sea in their search for these creatures. 
on this question of the whale fishery as upon those problems | Certainly, if Arctic travellers can succeed in reaching this open 
respecting the Polar regions which had perplexed men of science. | water earlier in the year than those who have discovered it, they 
Among the expeditions which had sailed during the spring of | will not return without being able to tell us whether the sea really 
the present year, there was one, under the command of the German | does extend far towards the north pole. It requires only a glance 
Lieutenants Payer and Weyprecht, which had sought the almost | at a good map of the Arctic seas (not the monstrosities on Mer- 
unvisited seas lying between Spitzbergen and Nova Zembla. In | cator’s Projection), to see that in all probability the open water 
a Norwegian sloop they penetrated into these seas; and now we | discovered by Lieutenants Payer and Weyprecht communicates 
have news of their complete success in attaining a very high freely not only with the seas on which Hudson sailed, but also 
northerly latitude, —the highest, we believe, ever attained in that | with the open water reached by Drs. Kane and Hayes through 
direction. In latitude 78° north they found open water, extending | Kennedy's Channel. Should this be so, we may not only hope to 
in longitude from 42° to 60° (east), and abounding in whales; and | hear before long that the North Pole has been reached, but also 
they believe that under favourable conditions this sea would afford | that something has been learned respectivg the deep seas to the 
an open way to the pole. north of Spitzbergen, and respecting the hitherto unvisited northern 
It is to be remarked in passing that one of our scientific con- | shores of the island (we suppose) of Greenland. It is even possible 
temporaries has been somewhat hasty, as we judge, in regarding | that a voyage along the course now discovered may supply the 
this result—full of interest as it undoubtedly is—as ‘“‘the dis- | best means of ascertaining the configuration of the northern shores 
covery of the open Arctic sea which has been so long searched for.” | of that strange archipelago lying to the north of the American 
The question whether there is an open sea extending to the pole | continent. Indeed it is difficult to say how otherwise those shores 
of the earth itself is as far from solution as it ever was. It has| can ever be reached. All the attempts hitherto made by the 
fong since been known that open water lies beyond the ice- | seekers after a North-Western passage have failed in enabling the 
ound seas which surround the northern shores of Siberia. It is to | voyagers to find a course outside the North-American Arctic 
this open water, not actually seen, but as actually discovered as | archipelago ; and, as our readers are doubtless aware, the problem 
though it had been seen, by Wrangel and his fellow-voyagers, | of the North-Western Passage was at length solved, not by sailing 
that the name Polynia was first assigned. It has also been shown | round this archipelago, but by penetrating through it to a spot 
that there is open water to the north of portions of the American | subsequently reached by voyagers who had passed through 
continent; while within the angle between north Greenland, and | Behring’s Straits. It would be strange, indeed, but not altogether 
the prolongation of the western shore of Kennedy's Channel, open | unexpected, if voyagers from the seas lying to the north of Spitz- 
water “rolling with the swell of a boundless ocean,” has been seen | bergen should be able to reach Behring’s Straits by an open-sea 
to extend “‘ as far as the eye could reach ” towards the north. Itis| course. We say ‘ not wholly unexpected,’ because the late Captain 
also well known that close by the very region where Payer and | Lambert proposed to reach the North Pole—or to attempt to 
Weyprecht found open water, our countryman Henry Hudson, | reach it—from the side of Behring’s Straits ; and since others have 
‘sailing in one of the clumsy tubs called ships in the days of Queen | believed that the pole could be reached from the direction of Spitz- 
Elizabeth, reached a far higher northerly latitude than the | bergen, we might infer, by combining the two theories, that an 
German voyagers. He did not, however, pursue the same course, | open-sea communication exists between Spitzbergen and Bebring’s 
since whereas they have penetrated between Spitzbergen and Nova | Straits. Should this prove to be the case, the discovery would 
Zembla, he sailed round the north-western shores of the former | certainly not be the least interesting result of the successful voyage 
island, Sir Ed. Parry, in 1827, reached yet farther north, and | of Lieutenants Payer and Weyprecht. Of course, the voyage be- 
although his voyage—on a due northerly course from Spitzbergen | tween Spitzbergen and Bebring’s Straits would be far too dangerous 
—was not a sea journey, but prosecuted by means of boats and | for any save exploring expeditions; but it is a fact worthy of 
sledges over the ice-covered seas, yet the manner in which his pro- | mention, that should such a voyage be possible, the journey from 
gress towards the pole was finally stopped shows clearly that the | England to the Chinese seas by Spitzbergen and Bebring’s Straits 
seas on which the ice-fields lay were both wide and deep. His | would be far shorter, so far as mere distance is concerned, not only 
party were already well advanced on their course over what they | than the course thither round the Cape of Good Hope, but even 
supposed to be a solid ice-field, extending perhaps to within but | than the famous North-Westerly passage, the search for which has 
short distance of the pole; or even beyond it. They were | cost so many valuable lives. 
‘harassed by the difficulties and dangers which they had to en- 
counter, and several of their number were rendered half blind by 











the glare of the snow-fields; but they still plodded steadily on- CORRESPON DENCE. 
wards, upheld by the hope of achieving that enterprise which so 

many had attemptel in vain. At length, constant winds from the CALIFORNIA. 

north began to try their spirit. It seemed as though the guardian [From A CORRESPONDENT.) 


genius of the Arctic regions had commissioned these winds to op- September 13, 

pose the efforts of the intruders. ‘he men pushed on, despite the | You will long ago have heard that California has suddenly, 
winds, but their efforts were as the labours of Sisyphus ; as fast | decisively, and a little unexpectedly given the Republican party 
a8 they journeyed northward the winds carried southward the | a majority in the State elections. ‘The effect of this will probably 
Whole of the ice-field on which they were voyaging. ‘he ice-field | be felt far and wide through the United States, and a Republican 
Was not fixed, as they had supposed, but, vast as was its extent | triumph at the next Presidential election is now confidently 
and thickness, it was floating on the Arctic seas. No surer | anticipated. I have naturally been curious to learn the reasons of 
evidence could have been given of the existence of open Arctic | this change in politics. ‘Chere are, of course, some side issues 
Water farther north. When Parry led his men homewards there | which the English public will not care mnch about. ‘Ibe Californian 
must have been open water all along the northern edge of the great | Democrats are accused of waste of money and wholesale corruption 
ice-field, and extending to a distance of at least two hundred miles | during their long tenure of office. They have promoted an expen- 
towarls the pole. Such an extent of water, at the very least, | sive and arbitrary scheme for municipal improvements in San 


must have been left open by the mere southerly drift of the great | Francisco. ‘They have lost one serviceable party-cry, for the 
ice-field. | Republicans, who supported Chinese immigration and the rights 
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of Chinamen to citizenship some years ago, have now found it 
necessary to veer round, and join in the common cry against 
‘* Chinese cheap labour.” But the real determining causes of the 
change in State politics are said to be different. Formerly the 
Germans and Irish were almost without exception Democrats. 
But during the late war in France the sympathies of the Irish 
were so undisguisedly French, and as Irish literary talent is 
largely represented in the Californian newspaper press, the obnox- 
ious views were so broadly expressed as to irritate the Germans 
beyond power of reconcilement for the time. ‘Then the Catholic 
question is cropping up in education, here as elsewhere. The 
priests want denominational schools, and the mass of Californians 
are dead against them. The Irish, of course, follow their spiritual 
teachers; and the Germans in this State, being mostly Protestants, 
go heartily with the cause of liberal education. If any still 
vacillated, they were determined by the news of the Orange riots 


in New York. Americans generally are not prepared to have | 


faction-fights in their great cities, and the cause that the Irish 
supported became unpopular with all law-abiding citizens. ‘The 
result has been a triumph which is the more signal, because the 
Democrats were in possession of office. 


My sympathies are Republican, but I begin to fear that the | 
party is intoxicated by its long triumphs. I had expected to | 


find that the bitterness of tone between North and South would be 


now nearly laid aside, and that the North at least had buried the | 


old unkindness. ‘This, I regret to say, is not the case. It is the 
misfortune of a country cursed with stump-orators that these 
gentlemen must have topics to improve; and in the absence of 
more exciting questions, the wicked and unnatural Rebellion still 
figures as a common-place of rhetoric. ‘The Republican speeches 
in San Francisco afterjthejtriumph were conspicuous by their bitter 
invective against the South. All this may be natural, but it is 
surely most unwise. An Englishmen of Southern proclivities 
tells me that the Southerners of his acquaintance make no secret of 
their dogged hatred to the North; and say openly that they will 


do their best to drag the States into a war with England, in order | 


that they may profit by the opportunity. 

I am more doubtful how far the Republicans are to be blamed 
for at last joining in the cry to exclude Chinamen. I do not 
much believe in the charges of exceptional immorality which are 
brought here and in Australia against natives of the Celestial 
Empire. I have always found that the real enemies of these men 
are neither the severe moralists nor the practical men, but are 
made up of the large class who object to being under-bid in the 
labour market. The crying offence of the Chinaman is that he can 
live for ‘* two bits ",a day (Anglicé, ashilling), the price of a drink 
at any ordinary bar. His virtues are that he is thrifty, industrious, 
cleanly, and fairly honest where itis hisinterest. He is admirable 


as a gardener or a Jaundry-man ; and the Chinese navvies are said | 


to have beaten the Irish on the Central Pacific Railroad. These 
qualities do not make up the whole duty of man, but they may be 
pleaded as an offset to rather vague charges of exceptional vice. 
Still it may be a question whether it is well for the Chinese to 
come into a country where they are regarded with hostility and 
can only live as aliens, or whether it is well for California that 
an inferior race should grow up and multiply in the State. 
Hitherto the negro problem has not been happily solved, though 


in that case bare justice has been done at infinite cost. But to | 


travellers like myself, the Chinese are a very picturesque feature 
in San Francisco. They have a quarter, more or less, to themselves ; 
and it well repays avisit. I went to one of the tea-houses ; but 
in spite of the general cleanliness, did not venture on any of the 
curiously-compounded pastry. One of my companions, however, 
was more daring, and pronounced what he took to be a compound of 
pork, lard, and chocolate. Injthe back parts of the room where we 
sat were little movable alcoves for opium-smokers. All the 
furniture came from China, and was of the kind common in Madras. 


More curious still are the joss-houses, with tapers burning before | 


dingy deities, and a profuse ornamentation of gilt and lacquer-work. 
In one a scribe was sitting, and painting a letter to the dictation 
of a young Chinaman, before an interested and sympathetic 


audience. We heard the epistle read out, not at all to the en- | 


lightenment of our own party, but with the result of convincing us 
that a language must be singularly expressive which conveyed so 
much sound with so few signs. 

All Englishmen with whom I‘have talked agree that there is a 
marked difference between Californians and other Americans, and 
in favour of the former. It comes out, I think, most clearly in 
the manners of the lower classes, who havea certain frank courtesy 
that I have not met elsewhere in the States. One explanation is 
that California has been settled by picked men from all countries 


| of the world. Perhaps the general prosperity has something wa 
with it; it is easy to be good-natured when you are well na » 
Becky Sharpe felt that she could be virtuous upon three Shes 
ayear. But I am inclined to think that the habit of Wearin “ 
using arms, which prevailed almost universally till quite ee 
has had something to do with the punctilious politeness of ad 2 
and field labourers. I remember being told three years ago se 
late inhabitant of Julesburg, when that remarkable little rey ng 
had only just ceased to exist, that it only recognized two oan 
six-shooter-law and lynch law; you shot a man if his mannerg 
were bad, and hanged him if his morals were unsatisfactory. Both 
codes were rather vigorously enforced. ‘There is a story of a 
miner who shot his opposite neighbour at the breakfast-table 
because he had helped himself to too much gravy. I haye goep 
the spot where a drunken lawyer was shot down for ill-treating 
an Indian by a philanthropic blacksmith, who had tried remon- 
strances without effect, and whom a jury declared to be not guilty 
of murder. And [ have been myself in a gambling-saloon jp 
Cheyenne where every man was armed to the teeth, and haye 
admired the stately decorum with which the occasions of quarre} 
| were avoided. A triflivg incident that occurred to myself ing 
small miners’ town the other day may perhaps show that some. 
| thing of this spirit has lasted over into peaceful times. I was 
glancing at the names in the visitors’ book of the hotel, when g 
man of the roughest type came behind me and began reading over 
my shoulder. I drew back, observing that he was no doubt ina 
hurry, and that [ could easily wait, as I had the evening before 
|me. But the man was so obviously disconcerted that I had to 
| resume my place. Later in the evening I passed by him in the 
hall. He was evidently waiting for me, and came up to speak. 
‘*T should be very sorry for you, Sir, to think that I was one of 
| those bummers who loaf about a hotel and try to force themselves 
upon gentlemen. I thought my old schoolmaster had come to the 
town by the stage this evening, and was so anxious to see if [ 
could find his name that I took the liberty of looking over your 
| shoulder. But I didn’t mean to disturb you.” I assured him he 


hadn’t done so; and, I hope, left him at peace with himself. But 


‘it certainly struck me that there are not many countries in the 
| world where such a man would have been troubled for such a 
| matter. The pleasanter side of such deference to a stranger's 
| feelings is a self-respect which makes the lower classes in California 
| among the most agreeable companions I have known anywhere in 


| a corresponding class. A TRAVELLER. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
-___—=—— 
|THE NONCONFORMISTS AND ENDOWED SCHOOLS. 
(To THE EpiITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
| Srr,—In the midst of the more exciting topics raised in the Rev. J. 
Jenkyn Brown’s letters, and in the discussions of the Birmingham 
| League, there is one statement, which at present has received little 
| attention, and which yet ought not to pass sub silentio. In his first 
letter Mr. Brown denounces the Endowed Schools’ Commission, 
because in their schemes ‘the representative principle in the 
| governing body is ignored, made indirect, or reduced toa minimum, 
| the co-optative or self-elective element is made large; and ip 
almost every scheme, the incumbent of the parish is made ez-officiv 
a member of the Board of Trustees.” This arrangement he des- 
| cribes as a “ new insult and a new wrong” to the long-suffering 
Nonconformist ; and in his second letter of October 28th he waxes 
bolder, and declares that the ‘“‘ Endowed Schools’ Commissioners 
have so far forgotten the commonest principles of justice as to make 
their office the means of Torifying and Churchifying the entire 
middle-class education of the kingdom.” Mr. Dale makes @ 
similar complaint in a letter in the Daily News, and brings 
forward, as a crucial instance of unfairness, a scheme for a school 
in Bridgewater which became law last session, and which places 
four clergymen ex-officio on the governing body. 

On these statements, I ask your leave to make two or three 
simple comments :— 

1. Strong partizans of the Church of England are in many 
| places complaining bitterly that the schemes of the Commission 
| are unfairly favourable to the Dissenters. An elaborate complaint 
‘has been published by the Bath and Wells Diocesan Board of 
| Education on this ground, enforced by special reference to the very 
| same case of the Bridgewater School, which is by the instrument 
| of its foundation essentially denominational, and has always beep 
| administered by Churchmen exclusively. The Act expressly Te 
| spects the denominational character of such institutions, aud omits iD 

their case the usual provision that religious belief shall not be 
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siderations, is undoubtedly the most important parochial officer. 





either a qualification or a hindrance in the case of a member of the 
yerning body. Yet in the Bridgewater scheme the Commis- 
_ ee introduced for the first time the principle of popular repre- 
gentation, giving to the Corporation and to the School Board the 
nomination of two members each, besides placing the Mayor and 
the chairman of that Board on the new Trust ex-officio. Thus 
it has happened that no less than six Nonconformists have 
obtained seats on a Board of fifteen members in the case of a dis- 
tinetively Church-of-England school, whose denominational charac- 
ger was intended to be carefully preserved by the Act. ‘The first 
resolution passed by the new governing body of this school was 
plished in the local papers as follows :—‘* That the Endowed 
Schools’ Act is a violation of the principles of civil and religious 
liberty, inasmuch as it prevents members of the Church of England 
from retaining, under their own control, schools founded for the pur- 
of educating their children in the doctrines of the Church of 
England, and compels them to accept the interference of Dis- 


He is nearly always chairman of the vestry, he is the custodian, 
either sole or jointly with others, of the parish documents, of the 
church and its appurtenances, he performs certain offices of a 
solemn kind for all the parishioners who requirethem. Moreover, 
he is the possessor of property in the parish, in which he is bound 
to be permanently resident. Anybody more definitely pointed out 
by circumstances to be one of the administrators of affairs con- 
cerning the parish, it is impossible to conceive. If Dissenters had 
any representative occupying a like position, it is probable that his 
services would be thankfully accepted as a governor. But Mr. Brown 
would be the first to admit that Nonconformity as such has no 
organization, and that the Baptist or Congregational minister in 
a rural parish or country town could make no claim which could 
not with equal propriety be urged by the Roman Catholic priest 
or which, even if admitted, would not be very hard to 
define. The most influential form of Dissent in many rural 
Yet there is no resident Wesleyan 


genters in the management thereof :"—An angry and inaccurate districts is Methodism. 
expression of opinion, no doubt, but one which illustrates in a minister whose status is definable in a legal document. 
striking manner the worth of Mr. Dale’s assertion that the scheme |The chapel is supplied in rotation by the ministers or local 
is unjust to the ee ae i lat ‘ — a a circuit, tie A a - ~ a we nar 
9. Hitherto nearly e Grammar-School Trus ave been town, and the ministers are themselves remov y the Conference 
filled up from time to time on one principle exclusively—that of every three years. Moreover, they stand in no assignable relation 
co-optation. It should be remembered that this method is not to the whole community for whom the school is provided, but are 
without its advantages. It gives permanence to the traditions and solely concerned with the interests of the Wesleyan congregation. 
management of a public institution, guards against abrupt changes, | And I believe it is for such reasons that the Court of Chancery 
and utilizes valuable experience. And the men who are earnestly and the Charity Commission bave been in the habit for many 
interested in the management of a local trust are often the best | years of making the parochial clergyman an official member of 
judges of the kind of help they want, and of the sort of man | charitable corporations or trusteeships. When we descend from 
among their neighbours and friends who is most likely to give it. | the heights of speculative philanthropy, and are confronted with 
On the other hand, it is a legitimate objection to this method that | the actual problems of administration, we cannot afford to over- 
it is apt to make the governing body narrow and cliquish, and to look the plain facts of our social life. One of these is that an 
perpetuate whatever of party or religious exclusiveness it may acci- honest attempt to find a local body suited by education to be the 
dentally possess. It appears that the Endowed Schools’ Commis- | best governors of an upper school, will not always result in the 
sioners, though not expressly required by the terms of the Act to | selection of a majority of Dissenters. Another is, that so 
do so, have so far followed the recommendations of the Schools | long as an Established Church exists in England, there is pro- 
Inquiry Commission, as to introduce two new elements—the | vided in every parish a resident freeholder, who is often a scholar 
official and the representative—into all the reorganized bodies of | and generally a gentleman, whose own training, history, and per- 
trustees. A portion of the board, generally less than one-half, is! sonal experience especially fit him to understand the subject of 
left subject to the old rule of co-optation, the practice being, as | secondary education, who is brought into legal and social relations 
far as I can judge from a perusal of these schemes, to mention | with all the inhabitants of the place, and who is, as a rule, in- 
nominatim, those persons of all parties who, after local in-| capable of a job. And it is difficult to see how the presence of 
quiry, appear to be best fitted for the office ; and to provide that | one such person on a board of twelve or fifteen members, all the 
vacancies in this limited number shall be filled up by the rest of whom are the direct product, in some way, of local repre- 
votes of the remaining governors, the representative and} sentation, can be otherwise than a great educational gain. 
official members being of course among the electors. An) What is to be said of the temper of mind which discovers in 
attempt is thus made to combine in the trusts two kinds of such an arrangement a “new insult and a new wrong” to the 
ingredient,—the permanence, local knowledge, independence, | Dissenters? No one who looks carefully at the schemes of the 
and continuity of ition represented by the co-optative method, |Commissioners can doubt that by the operation of the Act all 
and the freshness and ‘sense of public responsibility secured by the trusts are thrown open; that where intelligent Nonconformists 
representation of a town council, a vestry, a school board, or a| have the confidence of their neighbours they will be placed in 


meeting of parents. Mr. Brown describes this policy as “ignoring, 
making indirect, or reducing to a minimum the representative 
element.” It is, in fact, creating it, and introducing it for the 
first time as a substantial force in the government of the local 
trusts. The Commissioners appear to be only following the clear 
guidance of the Report, which is cited in the preamble of their 
Act, when they seek in this way for that combination of variety and 
steadiness, local knowledge and freedom from local prejudice, 
general intelligence and special experience, which is so important 
in the composition of an educational governing body. 

3. Mr. Brown talks of the ‘‘ deliberate purpose of the Commis- 
sioners to Torify and Churchify the entire middle-class education 
of the country.” This must be a rhetorical flight. For it cannot 
be that in itself the principle of co-optation, thus regulated, is 
more favourable to one class of persons or opinions than another. 
And Mr. Brown ought to be challenged, in the interests of the 
public, to name a single instance in which the Commissioners, in 
selecting the first governors to be named in the schemes, have 
evinced party preferences of any kind, or have recognized any 
other claim than educational fitness. One such fact would be of 
more value than a broad general invective against the whole policy 
°f a body of public officers who havea very difficult and delicate task 
to perform, and whose efforts to popularize and reform the governing 


bodies of the schools have hitherto met with special opposition | 


large numbers on the new governing bodies ; that every substantial 
| grievance of which as a class they had to complain is abundantly 
| redressed, and that Dissent has now for the first time a full and 
| equitable share of influence over the secondary education of the 
| country. But to me there issomething unspeakably petty and un- 
statesman-like in an attempt to measure all such questions by con- 
siderations of mere sectarian loss and gain. I for one hope that the 
| Endowed Schools’ Commissioners will rise to a higher and broader 
| conception of their duty than this. If they do so, they will address 
| themselves in each case as it arises to the single question, ‘‘ How 
is the best, the fairest, and the most intelligent governing body 
for the Endowed school to be composed?” And in replying to 
this question, they will first seek to break down all the unjust 
| restrictions which custom or antique legal decisions have imposed 
upon the schools, and will make access to the trusts easy for pro- 
perly qualified men and women of all religious and political 
parties. But at the same time they will certainly not be bound to 
/assume that a man holding a legal and social position eminently 
qualifying him in the majority of cases to serve with advantage 
on such a trust, should be set aside, because he is also committed 
| to certain theological views which are unacceptable to Dissenters. 
|To do this would be to establish in a new form the very dis- 


qualification which the Act is intended to remove.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ALPHA, 








from Churchmen and Tories all over England. Unquestionably | 
it has happened in many instances, though not in all, that the MR. MARTINEAU’S PROTEST AGAINST THE CHURCH. 
clergyman of the parish has been placed either officially or by | [To THe Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

name on the governing body even of a non-denominational trust. | Sim,—The importance of the question will, I hope, induce you to 
F or the district in which the school is to work is often co-extensive admit another comment, taking a different line from your own, 
with the parish; and the parson, apart from all sectarian con- upon Mr. Martineau’s protest against the doctrine of the Church 
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of England. No explanation could commend the doctrine of the | 


Church to his acceptance, however much the dignity of his protest 
may prompt the old wish, ‘‘Talis cum sis, utinam noster 
esses.” But for our own sake,I desire to make a counter- 
protest against the interpretation he puts on that doctrine. 
His words are these:—‘‘So long as its sacramental principle 
remains, the Established Church rests upon a theory of religion 
utterly at variance with all the residuary varieties of Puritan faith, 
and amounting, as many of us conceive, to a reversal of the very 
essence of Christianity ; for it intercepts that immediateness of re- 
lation between the human spirit and the Divine which is the dis- 
tinctive boon of Jesus to the world; and it reinstates that resort 
to mediation, and ‘channels of grace,’ and magically-endowed 
men, which it was his special aim to sweep away and render im- 
possible. It cannot be denied that the opposition between these 
two conceptions is fundamental.” Now I do not deny that the 
Church of England is a sacerdotal Church and upholds the sacra- 
mental principle. But there is another view of sacerdotal and 
sacramental institutions, which seems to me demonstrably the 
right one, and which, for the sake of our own religious life in the 
Church even more than for the sake of removing a scandal out of 
the way of Dissenters, it is most important to maintain. 

I contend, then, that it is not the necessary or proper effect of 
a priesthood to intercept ‘‘ the intimate personal access of each 
soul to God.” The question, as a whole, may be expressed in this 
form,—whether the sacerdotal and sacramental institutions are to 
be regarded as representative or as exclusivé. From the Dissenting 
and protesting point of view, it is natural to treat them as exclu- 
sive; and Roman Catholic teaching, though it does not affirm 
them to be absolutely exclusive, may be said, perhaps, to en- 
courage the people to feel about them as if they were. But the 
conception of them as representative is that which—notwithstand- 
ing some apparently exceptional phrases—is the most in harmony 
with the doctrine of the Church of England. 

Take Absolution as an illustration. Suppose an order of men 
to be specially charged to declare God's forgiveness, and let them be 
called Priests. It will be possible to say, ‘‘ This, of course, implies 
that God's forgiveness is delegated to the Priest. He whom the priest 
absolves is forgiven, all other nien must remain in their sins.” But, 
on the other hand, this view is not the only or necessary inter- 
pretation of the absolving office; it is repudiated by those who 
accept the office, and it is contradicted totidem verbis in the Angli- 
can form of absolution. In that the priest declares that God, who 
desires not the death of a sinner, but rather that he may turn 
from his wickedness and live, pardons and absolves all them that 
truly repent. Can any Dissenter state the freedom of God's grace 
more absolutely ? 

But it may be alleged that the effect of a priesthood and sacra- 
ments is to shut up communion with God to some specified 
channels,—that sacerdotal practically means magical, and that 
therefore such institutions cannot be according to the will of God. 
But the creed of the Puritan Dissenters, it seems to me, per- 
emptorily forbids them to make such allegations. And as regards 
Mr. Martineau, whom it is a little difficult to think of as a spokes- 
man of the Puritan Dissenters, we may take issue with him on a 
matter of fact. The priesthood of the old Covenant, we may ask 
the Dissenters, was it from Heaven or from men? Did it, we may 
ask Mr. Martineau as well, practically “ intercept the immediate- 
ness of relation between the human spirit and the Divine?” Did the 
Lord Jesus make any protest whatever against it? The Psalms 
were composed by men whose Church was sacerdotal, and whose 
ordinances of worship were sacrificial. Is it characteristic of the 
Psalms that they know of no immediate relation between the 
soul and God? ‘Thou requirest truth in the inward parts. 
Cast me not away from thy presence, and take not thy Holy 
Spirit from me. Thou desirest no sacrifice; the sacrifice of God 
is a troubled spirit.” I quote these words, expressive surely of 
the simplest and most direct communion of the spirit with God, 
because the psalm from which they are taken concludes thus :— 
‘* Then shalt thou be pleased with the sacrifice of righteousness, 
with the burnt offerings and oblations; then shall they offer 
young bullocks upon thine altar.” The Gospels give us no indi- 
cation of any but a reverent feeling in Jesus towards the national 
institutions of worship. At his first visit in early boyhood to 
Jerusalem, he was fascinated and absorbed by the Temple and 
‘the things of his Father.” During the period of his public 
ministry, he was devoured by zeal for the house of God. He 
spent the last evening of his life in eating the Passover with his 
disciples. Nowhere is there any symptom of his desiring to sweep 
away the priesthood and the sacrifices. 





It would not be to the point to reply that these institutions were 


soon represented by the Christians as having been done away ix 
Christ. No doubt they were; they were essentially local ; they 
were founded on a far less perfect revelation; they "could 
not serve as ordinances of worship for the Church Universa) 
But the question is whether appointed means of grace, because 
they are means, are necessarily interceptive of the immediate rela. 
tion between the soul and God. And I contend that it is impossi- 
ble to look at the Old Testament in the light of the New, and to 
maintain that conclusion. There is certainly a verbal « opposi- 
tion between these two conceptions,” means and immediate, but it 
is not to be called ‘* fundamental.” 

All who use sacerdotal and sacramental institutions are in 
danger, let us frankly admit, of falling into superstitious concep. 
tions of them, and of failing to receive them as representative 
means and witnesses of the purely spiritual grace of God. But 
the same danger besets those who give a special honour to a sacred 
book or a sacred day. May not the Bible and the Sabbath be 
both turned into occasions for limiting the universality of God's 
inspiration and presence? Will the Puritan Dissenters allow that 
they therefore necessarily intercept the intimate personal access of 
each soul to God, and that they ought to be swept away ?—I am, 
Sir, &c., J. LLEWELYN Davies, 





THE REPORT OF THE DIALECTICAL SOCIETY. 
(To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—Your correspondent, ‘* A Member of the Sub-Committee,” has 
contributed an interesting item of information to the history of 
the proceedings of the Dialectical Society. I need not point out 
the singular complication introduced into the question by the 
knowledge that the ‘“* medium” or “‘ psychic” in the demonstra- 
tions at Dr. Edmunds’s house was Mrs. Edmunds, while that 
gentleman himself remains a sceptic, and that Dr. Edmunds's 
dining-room table manifested such singular peripatetic properties 
either, as he states, ‘‘ just after or just before he was present,” but 
never once in his presence. Dr. Edmunds has never, that I am 
aware of (to use the language of your correspondent) “ denied 
the phenomena,” but has simply stated that after hearing “ from 
truthful people narratives of the most extraordinary events,” he 
believes they only require to be subjected to rigid scrutiny for all 
mystery connected with them to disappear. 

My object in addressing you now is to call attention to a dis- 
crepancy between the statement of your correspondent and the 
Report of the Sub-Committee. The former states, “‘ The medium 
on that occasion, as well as in all the forty experiments, made by 
sub-committee No. 1, was Mrs. Edmunds ;” while the Report says, 
‘The mediumship was that of members of your sub-committee,. 
persons of good social position and of unimpeachable integrity.” It 
is clear, therefore, putting the two statements together, that more 
than one medium was present on some or ll of the occasions. 
Will your correspondent let us, the outside public, still further 
into his confidence by giving us the names of this other medium 
or mediums, and supplying the omission in the published report, by 
specifying the members of the several sub-committees, who are the 
vouchers for the genuineness of the phenomena? It would also 
be interesting to know how the mediumship was manifested ; that 
is, what part the medium or mediums took in the manifestation. 
On all these points we are left in the dark by the published 
report.—I am, Sir, &c., Your REVIEWER. 

P.S.—It is a curious circumstance connected with this singular 
dining-room table, that when measured by the sub-committee it 
gave 9 ft. 3in. by 4 ft. Gin. (p. 7), while Serjeant Cox (p. 102), 
found it to measure 12ft. by 5ft. Had it in the meantime 
elongated itself like Mr. Home? 





THE WESLEYAN POSTMAN. 
(To THB EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—A correspondent, writing in the Spectator of the 28th ult., 
ventures to affirm that your definition of a Wesleyan postmans 
duties “is exactly and positively wrong.” And the grounds upoa 
which he builds this confident assertion are to be found, he says, 
in the fact of the Postmaster-General having once upon 4 time 
informed the ‘clergy and laity of Ragby” that postmen were 
under no circumstances allowed to distribute any matter that had 
not passed through the post. 

Your correspondent is exact without being accurate. That the 
Postmaster-General may have endeavoured to pacify the stupid 
bigots who grudged a poor Catholic a Government berth of the 
value of ten or fifteen shillings a week by some general assurances 
of the kind is probable enough, but that he absolutely said what 
your correspondent alleges ‘is exactly and positively” a mistake. 
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If “ Gallio ” thinks it worth while to sacrifice a night’s rest in the 
interests of unsectarian education, and will station himself outside 
a country post-office at five o'clock any one of these November 
mornings, he will observe our now famous Wesleyan servant of 
the Crown emerge from the building enveloped in a most mis- 
cellaneous collection of wares, fastened to his various limbs in 
triangular fashion, which have certainly not “ passed through the 
” 

The fact, which must be known to hundreds of your readers, is, 
that postmen in the rural districts are allowed to unite the duties 
of public carriers (to a limited extent, of course), with their offi- 
cial duties. So that without going more deeply into the principle 
of the thing, as regards the aptness of the Spectator’s homely 
illustration, there is no reason on earth why the editor should be 
reduced to the uncomfortable position of that old familiar friend, 
the unhappy engineer who was compelled by the exigencies of a 
cruel fate to go, as our Americans would say, “up a tree.”—I am, 

F. 


Sir, &c., 





ATMOSPHERIC FIRES. 
[To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—The letter of a correspondent in last week’s Spectator re- 
specting the recent American fires, suggests the inquiry whether 
the rapid development of the fire at Chicago and the wide-spread 
Forest fires may not have been caused by a condition of the atmo- 
sphere similar to the well-known Fin wind of Switzerland. 

Of this Tschudi says in his ‘‘ Animal Life of the Alpine World ":— 

“In short, it is the terror of the country...... Fires are imme- 
diately extinguished on every hearth and in every oven; and in many 
valleys watchmen go about to make sure that this precaution is observed, 
as a single careless spark might cause a disastrous conflagration in the 
dried-up state of the atmosphere.” 
Whether this Fén wind be air heated and rendered intensely dry 
by passing over the Desert of Sahara, as some have thought, or to 
whatever other cause it owes its special character,—may it not be 
that the exceptional coincidence of terrestrial and atmospheric 
influences in North America resulted in the production of a 
wind baying the same characteristics ?—I am, Sir, &c., E. 








POETRY. 


sieht 
HUMAN LIFE. 
A urrLe child, with her bright blue eyes, 
And hair like golden spray, 
Sat on the rock by the steep cliff’s foot 
As the ocean ebbed away. 


And she longed for the milk-white shining foam, 
As it danced to the shingles’ hum, 

And stretched out her hand, and tottered fast 
To bring the white feathers home. 


And still as she strayed the tide ebbed fast, 
And the gleaming foam laughed on, 

And the white fluff shrunk from the tiny feet, 
And the little fat hands caught none. 


She sat wearily down by the steep cliff’s foot, 
Till the waves seemed to change their mind, 

And the white foam flowed to her as she sat, 
As though "twould at last be kind. 


And the fluff played over her soft white feet, 
And the feathers flew up to her chin, 
And the soft loving water kissed her lips, 


And I carried my dead child in. W. 








BOOKS. 
—@—— 
DR. NEWMAN'S ANGLICAN ESSAYS.* 

TuEsE essays of Dr. Newman’s were almost all of them written 
and published while he was still a Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, 
and a member of the Established Church,—most of them for the 
British Critic, one of them for the 7'racts for the Times, and only 
one (that on Keble) just after his conversion for the Dublin Re- 
vew. They are now republished by their author,—chiefly that he 
may accompany this reprint of his former defence of his position 
a8 an Anglican,—a reprint which would be sure to be made in 
any case, and to be used against his authority as a Roman Catho- 
lic,—by such explanations as would show why his former conclu- 
ee 
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sions had ceased to approve themselves to his own judgment. This 
accordingly he has done, so far as it was needed,—for of course 
many of his Anglican principles, many of those at least which 
were not controversial in relation to Rome, need no correction from 
him now,—and we have accordingly in these two volumes fifteen 
essays of considerable interest, of which fourteen are more or 
less theological, accompanied by very interesting notes marking 
what Dr. Newman now regards as the weak points of his former 
positions. With only two of these essays will it be desirable for 
us to deal; for many of them are so identified with the peculiar 
standing- ground of the high Anglican movement, that their argu- 
ments and modes of thought would only have weight with those 
completely imbued with the ideas of Dr. Pusey's party in the Estab- 
lished Church,—ideas which we need hardly say are far less intel- 
lectually apprehensible to us than the ideas of the Roman Catholic 
Church itself. And this leads us to observe that while we know 
no writings in the English language so pure and classical in their 
style, so full of refined and sustained power, of exalted feeling, 
and of subtle knowledge of human character, as the Oxford and 
Littlemore sermons of Dr. Newman, and esteem them indeed. 
superior in everything but eloquence and a certain rapidity and: 
freedom of style to the volumes of sermons which he has published 
since he became a Catholic, the critical essays published during 
the same period appear to us just as much more cramped and 
embarrassed than his essays and lectures of recent date. 
Perhaps this may be due in some degree to the fact that 
criticism,—‘ reviewing’ in the narrower sense,—is the intention 
of nearly all these essays, and that a mind so powerful and 
original as Dr. Newman’s moves with difficulty on the lines of 
thought prescribed to it by another, and would find it much easier 
to present the same subjects from a point of view of its own 
choosing. It is also, we think, due in some degree to the constant 
sense of difficulty with which Dr. Newman,—whose ultimate basis. 
in religious creed was dogmatic authority, while his conservative 
affection for the Anglican Church compelled him to exhaust every 
plea for her ecclesiastical identity with the Church of the Fathers 
before abandoning her,—met, even in his own mind, the obvious 
superficial objections to the dogmatic authority of a Church who- 
has for some centuries known her own theology so very imper- 
fectly, and hardly made any preparations or taken any care 
to enforce it at all. Certain it is that most of these essays have 
an anxious and difficult movement about them quite foreign to- 
Dr. Newman's usual style, as if the author were picking his way 
blindfold, like the accused in the old ordeal, over heated plough- 
shares,—or rather, perhaps, were risking a cause which he loved, 
and believed in his heart to be the cause of right, on the trust- 
worthiness of his own lance and shield. Dr. Newman's Anglican 
criticisms, then, seem to us to have less ease, less freedom, less 
richness of illustration, and less breadth of thought, than any 
others of his writings known to us, and to explain better than 
anything else from his pen a celebrated poetic portrait of Dr. 
Newman, drawn while he was still an Anglican :— 
“ And amongst us one 

Who most has suffered, takes dejectedly 

His seat upon the intellectual throne ; 

And all his store of sad experience he 

Lays bare of wretched days ; 

Tells us his misery’s birth and growth and signs, 

And how the dying spark of hope was fed, 

And how the breast was soothed and how the head, 

And all his hourly-varied anodynes.” 
That never seemed to us in the least a true description of the 
author of the Oxford Sermons, of the poems in the Lyra 
Apostolica, of the Development of Christian Doctrine, of Loss 
and Gain, or of the various and vigorous books of more recent 
days, especially the Apologia pro Vitd Sud, for in all these these 
has been a depth of power, an elasticity of faith, a richness 
of imagination, and a fountain of inward strength approach- 
ing at times to rapture, quite inconsistent with the spiritual 
valetudinarianism Mr. Arnold has here painted for us. But 
in these Anglican criticisms there is at least a preponderanee 
of embarrassed thought and eo many care-worn reconnaissances of 
hostile positions as help us at least in some degree to understand 
how such a conception of Dr. Newman should have gained public 
acceptance. 

To us the most interesting of these criticisms are the two on “The 
introduction of Rationalistic Principles into Revealed Religion,” 
a republication of one of the Tracts for the Times, in the first 
volume,—and that on ‘ Private Judgment,” in the second volume, 
both of which carry us a good way beyond the specific doctrine of 
the Anglican party, and which have, too, the advantage, for our 
purpose, of being very closely connected in subject-matter. It wall 
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| But there are two great difficulties in making such an application of 
| these principles to our religious life as Dr. Newman intends ;— 
‘one is, that in the extremely dubious state of much of the external 
| evidence as to the details of Revelation, it is by no means possible 

to assume with any certainty that prophet, or apostle, or Christ 
| did say all that Scripture reports, so that internal evidence becomes 
| of very considerable importance even for the purpose of supporting 
the contents of Revelation ; just as the child who had to infer his 
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Newman begins, then, with observing that, much as we hear in | collision with our existing opinions or habits of thought, or are 
praise of ‘ private judgment,’ there is a good deal more distrust felt | with difficulty harmonized with our existing stock of knowledge n 
whenever it leads to a change of faith, than at all accords with this | ascertain, by the exercise of reason, what things are attainable b 
general panegyric. A man who has changed his religion and | T°45°” and what are not; nor, in the absence of an express Revelation, 
to determine what proofs are necessary for the acceptanco of a Revel 
another, or from Protestantism to Roman Catholicism, or vice versd, | tion, if it be given; nor to reject a Revelation on tho plea of insufficient 
30 far from being admired for his exercise of private judgment, is | ! ; . . 
its declarations, and to interpret its language ; nor to uso its doctrine 
: , hog | a8 far as they can be fairly used, in inquiring into its divinity ; nor ¢ 
a convert, Dr. Newman observes with his characteristic dramatic | : : 
insight, ‘‘ No wonder, such a one has lived so long abroad ;” or, | making them parts of a whole; nor to bring them into dependence op 
each other, to trace their mutual relations, and to pursue them to their 
: é Y , ‘ | legitimate issues. This is not Rationalism; but it is Rationalj 
odd ;" or, ‘what could he do? all his family turned ;” or, “‘it was are- | accept the Revelation, and then to explain it away; to opeak fe 
action in consequence of an injudicious education ;” or, *‘ trade makes 
speak for itself; to claim to be told the why and the how of God’s deal- 
gion ;” in other words, the impression of mankind is that men change Sigs OER an, a0 Thenein Seemed, and to eotgn te ins ees 
their religion,—even though it be a change from what we disagree | give us of them ; to put aside what is obscure, as if it had not been said 
at all; to accept one-half of what has been told us, and not the other 
motives, otherwise we should — look = distrustfully - such | frame some gratuitous hypothesis about them, and then to garble, gloss 
changes, even when they are in the right direction. Dr. Newman | and colour them, to trim, clip, pare away, and twist them, in order te 
of himself without suspecting all kinds of imperfect and irrational | them.” 
bias in everything he does,—will know his own tendency to be led | And Dr. Newman illustrates his definition of Rationalism by a criti. 
or to be unconsciously swayed by some worldly principle ; and | is light, and that nothing can be of the essence of Revelation which 
therefore no wise man would trust the mere adventure of his own | does notat once make goodits hold on the human mind as a source 
could find some warrant for supposing he was under divine guid- | that not only a mystery—which is not light, but for the time only 
ance. We must, therefore, look how far changes of religion through | a visible gloom—ought to be held, and held reverentially, by every 
changes of faith are such as that of Lydia, whose heart was opened | that even that which more than puzzles, which to some extent 
whileshe heard St. Paul preach, the result being that she was baptized | offends our finite reason, should be accepted on the authority of a 
simply followed their mistress, without attempting toformaseparate| It will be seen at once in how close a connection Dr. Newman's 
judgment of theirown. Here was acase, then, of change of religion | view, that it is the divine teacher, not the divine doctrine, whom 
stirred and was baptized, and as Lydia did, so did her servants. | definition of Rationalism as the system which rejects amongst the 
In the same way exactly, national conversions, when thousands at | alleged contents of a Revelation all that does not at once commend 
lectual inquiry and investigation, extremely little of ‘ private judg- | Newman's opinion, judge of the living organ of inspiration by 
the character of the conversion of three thousand at once on the day | of its contents, it could not be our duty to subordinate such moral 
of Pentecost, which was more made on a public than a ‘private’ judg- | judgment as we have as to those contents, to such moral judgment 
whom a new application of old religious principles probably pro- | surely identified the voice of certain teachers with the voice of 
duced the change. But there are some cases in which something more | Grod, that we are bound to accept their words, even when they say, 
tells the Jews to “search the Scriptures,” on the ground that they | either simply puzzle, or even, it may be, strongly repel us. 
testified of him, and the Bereans are said to be more noble than We do not deny that there is much truth in Dr. Newman's 
daily, whether those things were so.” Yet, observes Dr. Newman, | and truly of the character of a living teacher than directly of the 
these passages, further examined, will show that they sauction not | truth of the lessons he communicates, though the latter is, of course, 
by which a true teacher of doctrine was to be recognized: less do we deny that if once we can be satisfied that any such 
—‘‘Search the Scriptures, for in them ye think ye have) teacher speaks the mind of God, we are bound to accept mys- 
believed Moses, ye would have believed Me, fur he wrote of Me.” | them, no less than truths which do, just as the child accepts from 
In other words, private judgment in religious matters is used in | the parent a great deal of what is to him mysterious warning and 
truth. And in fact, ‘it is much easier to form a correct and rapid 
judgment of persons than of books or of doctrines.” ‘‘ There is 
to us for approval or disapprobation with a distinctness to which 
pen and ink are unequal. ‘This is just the kind of evidence which 
intended to be the means of our conversion.” 
So far the essay on private judgment, in which Dr. New- 
guided by God, is intended to help us to discern who is the | sometimes inconsistent reports would be in a very different posi- 
divinely inspired living teacher of religion, not directly what is | tion from one who heard it directly from his own mouth. The other 
assumes the result at which he arrives in the other essay, for he | the greater ease of discovering a divine teacher than a divine trath 
defines the rationalistic tendency as that which measures reve- | from individuals to bodies of men, i.e., from inspired men to in- 
does not justify itself to human reason, even though the ra-| room for that simplicity and depth of moral impression which 
tionalist has previously determined who is the true organ of helps us to know of men whether or not they have ‘ the words 
oracles of God :—“ To rationalize in matters of Revelation is to | position corresponding to Lydia's, to take Dr. N ewman’s example, 
make our reason the standard and measure of the doctrines re- | judge between an institution headed (in England) by Archbishop 


be convenient to take the principle of the second essay first. Dr. | with them their own justification ; to reject them, if they come in 
of it by the conscience of society in relation to religious matters! “As regards Revealed Truth, it is not Rationalism to set about to 
. to inquire into the truths of Religion, as they 

become a convert, whether from one shade of Protestantism to | he ot seme nage no ttc mipatnges.. sion Meare: Mngmmtbeteni ban, 

proof; nor, after recognizing it as divine, to investigate the meaning of 
usually treated with a great amount of mistrust. We say of such 

compare and connect them with our previous knowledge, with a view of 
‘*he is of such a very imaginative turn ;” or “‘ he is so excitable and | 

the Word of God, and to treat it as the word of man; to refuse to let it 
men cold ;” or, ‘‘a little learning makes men shallow in their reli- 

scope of our own; to stumble at the partial knowledge which He may 
with to what we agree with,—from extra-rational feelings or | 

half; to assume that the contents of Revelation are also its Proof; to 
accepts this view, and even adds that no man can know anything | bring them into conformity with the idea to which we have subjected 
away by superficial sentiment, or to be misled by half-knowledge, | cismof Mr. Erskine’s doctrine that all Revelationis ‘‘manifestation,” 
judgment in so difficult a matter as a change of religion, unless he | of immediate spiritual attraction. He, on the contrary, maintaing 
private judgment are treated in revelation. Now the most common one who has accepted the revelation in which it is embodied, but 
and her household, i.c.,a number of servants or slaves, who, no doubt, | revealing power once admitted as divine. 
with extremely little of ‘inquiry’ init. Lydia herself felt her heart | we are enabled to find by ‘‘ private judgment,” stands with this 
a time were baptized, must have been due to extremely little of intel- | itself to the mind of the human recipient. If we could not, in Dr. 
ment’ in the modern Protestant sense. Such, more or less, too, was | surer tests than those by which we can directly judge of the truth 
ment, as being due to the social impulse of a large company of menin | as we had formed as to their source. It is only because we have 
like our ‘ private judgment’ was appealed to, as when our Lord | what, if we judged only by the substance of the revelation, would 
the Thessalonican Jews, in that they ‘“ searched the Scriptures | statement that men are so formed as to judge much more surely 
a direct inquiry about doctrine, but about the notes or signs | one of the most important elements in judging of the former. Still 
eternal life, and they are they which testify of Me.” ‘Had ye! teries which do not carry their own illuminating power with 
revelation not to seek truth directly, but the living teachers of | guidance, of which he only finds the full value long afterwards. 
something in the sight of persons or of bodies of men which speaks 
is needed for use, in cases in which private judgment is divinely 
man concludes that the exercise of private judgment, as father’s wish from the comparison of apparently very different and 
the divine doctrine itself. In the essay on Rationalism he virtually | difficulty is, that it is hardly possible to extend the principle as to 
lation by human reason, and is disposed to reject whatever | spired institutions, because with relation to the latter there is 20 
revelation, and to whom he should listen as the medium of the | of eternal life.’ Could worthy persons of the present day in 4 
vealed ; to stipulate that those doctrines should be such as to carry | Manning, an institution headed by Archbishop Tait, and an 
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eaded by the Wesleyan Conference, with any confi- 


- attntion h 
ees f the three was God’s appointed divine teacher to 


dence which o 
instruct them in t 
advantage of resol 


to us. 


and suggestions much wider and deeper than any peculiar to the 
Anglican creed from the point of which they were written,—we may 
mention parenthetical y that the supplementary note as to the Igna- 
tian Epistles is a wonderfully acute bit of historical criticism,—their 
yalue will be diminished to the ordinary reader by the fact that, 
as an Anglican, Dr. Newman necessarily took a much narrower 


view of 


his imagination, in mapping out the intellectual issues of theology, 
followed, as it were, the direction of artificial embankments, cauals, 
and viaducts; since then it has apparently seen how completely 
ee and natural watersheds of thought, on which, in fact, the 
more artificial lines of communication are dependent, and by which 
they are determined. 





he Christian Revelation? And if not, the whole | 
ving the problem as to the contents of Revela- 
tion into the simpler problem as to the oryan of Revelation, is lost | 


Few as there are of these essays which do not contain thoughts | 


the issues between doubt and faith, than he has taken’ 
since he entered the Roman Catholic Church. Before that time, | 


gnificant these are as compared with the courses of the great | 


| considerable local information. At the close of less than three 
hundred pages of good clear print we are at home in Lapland, 
and lay down the book as little disposed as the worthy Hansen to 
despise the Nomads of the North. 

The story turns on the history of one Lanni, who, in common 
| with the sons of the few richer Laps, has had some of the 
advantages of education, he having been trained by the Swedish 
pastor at Liljewik, brought up from early childhood in companion- 
ship with the pastor’s fair-haired daughter, whom he loves with a 
| devotion which is half-passion, half-worship, but which finds out- 
ward expression only in the barest simplicity of service, for she, 
the fair-haired, the betrothed of the Norwegian merchant, is 
besides utterly unattainable by the noble-hearted and not un- 
tutored savage, the sense of the Lap’s inferiority never for a 
moment forsaking the mind of the far less noble-natured Norwegian. 
And when, after exhibiting heroism the depth of which the 
| merchant could not gauge, he turns to Lanni with an offer of 
reward, we understand the simple even if savage dignity of 
Lanni’s reply :— 
| “Lanni seemed in a moment to have conquered his emotion, and 
looked calmly at the Norwegian. ‘You need not reward me, sir,’ he 
explained. ‘I thank Him above there, who looks upon us, poor children 


| of the /jell deserts, and does not despiso us. I thank Him that I have 
| been permitted to be His providence when the friend of my childhood 











~ | was concerned, she whom I shall probably never again behold.’ ” 
THE NOMADS OF THE NORTH.* We : i 

get in these pages a very fair idea of the natural phenomena 
Ir is curious to trace the course of the ploughshare of civilization of the country. ‘There must be qualities of no ignoble sort even 
as it penetrates into some hitherto little-known country, and to in those poor stunted savages to enable them year after year to 
watch those who follow that plough as they turn back from time | maintain, as so many of them do, a stern fight with nature. True, 
to time to tell us of strange things they have unearthed in their there remain the many who own themselves beaten in the fight, 
progress over the barren and unfruitful land, on which they are | not more in proportion perhaps than the vanquished in our great 
spending what perhaps the mere on-looker thinks futile efforts ; cities, who have given in after a hopeless struggle with the stern 
or as they point to some exceptioual result, some prize unexpect-| exigencies of an imperfect civilization. But among these Laps 
edly grasped which is to them at least sufficient augury for the | there are men who grow wealthy in herds of reindeer, and fulfil 
future. And they, these same patient ploughmen, are in the | the responsibility such wealth lays upon them by living an arduous 
main right, and old Zsop was never wiser than when he told ve and nomadic life, taking their herds from place to place in search 
treasure hidden in the Hugg ee on a the icsing- | of their scanty provision, a — Spells — our 
It is true we, in common, perhaps, with most of those who know | author describes as appearing as if nature had upbeaved them in 
the half-frozen inhabitants living within the Arctic circle only moments of wildest confusion. At the foot of the fjells there is 
through books, have been apt to think poor Lapland most/| vegetation, but the summit is too cold even for ice to form ; and 
intellectually as well as ey sically a. A stunted nc a there are ‘‘ the terrible regions which no living rere = — 
fighting with Nature for a bare and dreary existence, what possible | and his companion the dog can traverse.” The kingdom of dea’ 
interest could be cast around their lives? Our Swedish traveller | seems, says our author, to reign supreme. [ut a little lower, 
has thought good to differ from this conclusion, aud we are at} where the sun has power to melt the snow, are formed the ice- 
least the richer for his simple story . We imagine Mr. Hadwen | fields which launch themselves unremittingly on the dales below :— 
has given us a very literal translation from the Swedish, and in 80) « Whon their rapid growth docs not seem to the terrible cold giant to 
doing has retained much of the racy simplicity of the original; but! progress with sufficient celerity, he sometimes snatches a snow-ball 


indicati ish i i high up amongst his snow summits and rolls it down below. It grows. 
a on amen a — a aa ah — sen | with om moment, whilst it flies nearer and nearer to the extreme edge 
at Zeast on no other supposition can we explain the singular gram- | (+ 11,4 ice-field. The terrible snow-ball snatches with it blocks of ice, 


matical construction of some of his sentences, and the errors} stones, lumps of snow, and masses of earth and mud, which the summer 

into which he occasionally falls. As, for instance, in the following | has — up ae = 4 a ned eo 5 Araged wena’ 
: = ar 

pemgmph, where the various gue of . see » Rave become so cadens basco tae Sour brink, ane upon to deeesb caution, 

confused as to afford the reader quite an ingenious amusement to | and hurls the trees to the earth with such force that their roots are torn 

assign them their proper places :—‘‘ Iustead of, a8 was usual with | from their depths. It is only the more and more dense battalions of 

the Lap folk who visited the parsonage, being shown into the | mighty stems, supported against some adjacent rock, which are able to 


i : | cause the ice-hearted destroyer to pause. But as soon as the devastator 
kitchen, the saloon was opened to Lanni, who was a model of | has stopped in the warmer ) wig it is lost. It melts away, and only a 


neatness and propriety. It was certainly plain, but for the ordi- | mass of earth, stones, and mangled trees marks where the avalanche has 
nary Lap’s eyes its furniture created a splendid effect.” Now, was | finished its career.” 
Lanni or the saloon a model of neatness and propriety? ‘‘Lanni,” | But these terrible ice-fields supply the water which in time grows 
answers some one hastily, ‘‘ Lanni, who was.” But how about the | into mighty rivers. ‘The wall of the ice-field ‘ rears itself several 
next phrase, then, ‘‘ /t was certainly plain”? That does not refer | hundred feet in sheer declivities,” which gradually slip down, 
to Lanni. Again, we have “‘ The man mentioned for me specially, driving all obstacles such as blocks of stone and masses of earth 
that he had been educated,” &c.; or again, “ Lanni felt an un- | before it. ‘One hears the motion of the gliding ice-field,”—nota 
conditional submission fur the positive tone in which the girl pleasant sensation, one would imagine. Over the enormous gape 
expressed herself.” ‘These and similar errors suggest the necessity which occur in the ice mass the treacherous snow falls silently, 
for more careful revision in any subsequent edition, but they do! and there are on record instances of Laps who have perished with 
hot materially militate against the charm of the little story as it | their herds (whilst driving them in fancied security over the snow) 
at present stands. ‘There is a purpose which runs through it, by falling headlong into some horrible snow-hidden chasm. 
which may at once be made evident by quoting the concluding! Anund, one of the heroes of this little story, wants to cross the 
paragraph of the book :—‘‘ Hansen was silent until the other Lap | frontier into Norway, and halts at what in winter was a frozen 
company arrived at the spot. ‘Then the companionship for the stream spanned with vast stores of ice. Now he had to jump from 
journey was soon arranged, and the route progressed without | point to point of the rocks which rose above the roaring water :— 
difficulty. But its events of peril, of anxiety—its spectacles of | ung wator was agitated, as if it were boiling, around the stones ; 
gtand phases of nature—had made an impression on the honest but in reality it oe ¥ - ot = et —7 = 
. j li ice- e terrible cold, 
fen on * i poy astra > — speiueauieaeaes | ea tr the ia in the ton. When the weight of the superincum- 
ger to despise the Nomads of the North. bent ice-mass has forced air into its internal vacuities, which are formed 
The author is evidently perfectly familiar with the country of | aftor the evaporating snow-water, the compressed air streams forth from 
which he writes and has studied its peculiarities minutely, and | a rift here and there. This ice-blast, as it is called, is so cold, that it 
taking his stand amid its wildest /jells, has made a very slight but} instantaneously transforms everything upon which it breathes into ice. 


clever little story the medium for conveying to the reader very The reader may, from descriptions such as these, form a slight idea 
eee 


difficulties in the way of enterprise. Cold such as this 
man Nomads of the North. From the Swedish of G. H. Mellin. By J. Lovel | of the y rpr 
wen, London: Tinsley Brothers. 1871. | 








benumbs the intellectual as well as the merely physical powers, 
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and it is small wonder that hitherto we have been compelled to | biographies of the leading representative families from the mog 
regard the Lap as very low down in the scale of humanity. But | general history of the election contests with which they were 
influences are at work which will materially alter the conditions | engaged, if advantageous as a means of easy reference, ig neceg. 
under which he at present lives. The greater facilities for travel- | sarily attended with the disadvantage of an alternative between 
ling induce strangers, in summer at least, to penetrate into repetition or omission in one part of the work; and Mr 
regions which then are full of a wild, ragged grandeur not without | Ferguson has, we think, wisely sacrificed the interest of the 
beauty. The country presents a field of daring enterprise to the | so-called biographic portion to the preceding general history, into 
hardy missionary, and though it may be a question whether the | which he has introduced nearly all that is really worth sayi 
aboriginal population would survive any very intense pressure respecting the different families and their more conspicuous mem. 
from the more civilized countries around, it will inevitably come. | bers. There is sometimes some disproportion (taking into eon. 
We have in the course of this little story a curious description of | sideration the intent of the writer) in the space allotted to Certain 
a Lapland ‘‘ Church Village,”—the place where from time to time | events, and occasionally the materials have not been quite sug. 
a service is held, and all the more important questions in the life ciently digested, or, in Mr. Carlyle’s phrase, ‘‘ smelted down,” to 
of the Laplander, whether in matters spiritual or temporal, are make the book unexceptionable in an artistic point of view, But 
discussed and decided. In this village the wealthier Laps of the | discursive gossip is almost a necessity of such a work (as it 
district have huts for themselves and their friends, to afford them | appears to be of local society), and it is very difficult to draw the 
a resting-place on days of festival. It would be no mean subject | line between inartistic copiousness and a dry sketch of facts, Op 
for an artist's brush (and some of our artists seem sadly at a loss for | the whole, Mr. Ferguson has performed his perplexing duty with 
a subject),—a sketch of these people as they arrive on the day | singular skill and discrimination, and we shall be quite satisfied if 
preceding the festival; ‘sometimes it is a skater, Swedish or | future historians of other districts of England follow up his labourg 
Lap; sometimes it is a settler, with pantiog steed and jingling | with anything like equal ability and success. 
bells; sometimes it is a Lapman, driving his reindeer; sometimes} The character of such a work almost defies any attempt at giving 
a whole string of the /jell folk, in their snow boats drawn by the | within the limits of these columns any fair idea of the nature of 
horn-bedecked steeds of the fjell.” the contents. Mr. Ferguson has aided us, indeed, in go doing 
We have scarcely alluded to the story which runs through these | by the résumé of facts which he supplies from time to time; 
pages. It is a delightful little tale, slightly tinged with Northern | but of this, again, we can only make a very limited use, 
gioom. We heartily commend it to readers who can take an|In general, we may say that the families of Lowther, 
interest in phases of life with which they have themselves little in| Musgrave, Howard, Lawson, and Curwen supply the kernel 
common, of the political interest, and that there is scarcely one event 
of importance in the whole period in which one or other 


FERGUSON'S HISTORY OF THE REPRESENTATION | or all of these families are not principally concerned. The 

OF CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORLAND.* Lowthers occupy the lion’s share in the narrative. They are 
We have too long delayed our notice of this interesting and, in | #!Ways “in the front,” and their power is always gradually in- 
its character, very original work. Mr. Ferguson has supplied the | “Teasing, until at last it preponderates so greatly as to leave 


English public with one of the earliest contributions towards what scarcely - ything eee but the “popular spirit,” - hen on oe 
is » great want in English literature,—a provincial political history | °C¢@8ions it attains the necessary fever-heat, capable of shaking 


of this country. Considering the interest which has always their absolute ascendancy - With varying p alition, at different 
attached to the constitution and acts of the popular House of stages of the constitutional struggles, there are still apparent the 
Repr esentatives, it is singular that it should have been left to the | *4™° keen, persistent, somewhat insolent ant oolt-indengens, yet 
present century to take the first necessary steps towards a emotional and large-minded, family characteristics. By the simple 
full narrative of the local vicissitudes in the : representative interest attaching to their strange yet attractive peculiarities, they 


bodies from which it has emanated, and to supply some account effectively peeseeve the history of the os ee 2 eb 
of the local and family history of the men whom these bodies sent | COUNties with which they were principally concerned from 


from time to time as their elected or selected M.P.’s to the House of dullness, and give it = of po lavaps bof 8 ~ = bio- 
of Commons. Such a history, when completed, would form a his- graphy. ‘Too proud and independent to be corrupt and greedy 


: ” i ini he ideal of wise and high- 
torical supplement to what we have already attempted to give some placemen, aed quite attaining \ Aa 
rough ‘dnel in the columns of this j re gg origin bat career minded patriotism, yet not falling into the category of unprincipled 


of the families which from time to time have exercised a paramount | *hemers, they are never fools, and never entirely sae thas ae 
influence over the political destinies of England. Such, indeed, | With @ strong constitutional disposition to tyranny, : ey bg 
has been the tendency in English political life to recognize the | #!most always capable of generous acts of an exceptiona pps om, 
hereditary principle even in elective processes, and to allow the and with all their egotistical pride they were too shrewd men not 


representation of the different counties and boroughs of England to | t© see sometimes the policy, if not the virtue, of unselfishness. 
descend to successive members of the same families, that the more | They have not the great historic traditions of the Howards and 
limited class of “ great governing families” may be almost con- the Stanleys, the popular and constitutional associations of the 
sidered as merely a fractional part of the wider and less con- | Russells, or the graceful tact of the Stanhopes; but they have a 
spicuous class of Parliamentary families which form the |®trong will and a passionate nature, bridled only by their own 
subject of Mr. Ferguson's present volume. And it is only physical indolence or their sagacious common-sense, which have 
‘by means of such monographs as his, with reference to par- left nearly as great a mark on the face of English peepee 
ticular districts of England, that we can hope to obtain| Mr. Ferguson tells us that between the years 1660 and 18 - “8 
the materials fora more general history of the House of Com- family has seated in Parliament no less than twenty-one o o 
mons in its constituencies. We therefore should be disposed to | ™¢embers as representatives of the Cumberland and Westmorelan 
welcome almost any effort in this direction, even if the knowledge | ©°™Stituencies, independently of those whom they returned on the 
and artistic skill displayed were not commensurate with the task ; | 8°°F€ of family connection, dependent business relations, or a8 
but we are still more grateful when we meet with a really intel- political allies or political chiefs. 


ligent and well-informed contribution such as that with which Mr, |The Musgraves of Edenhall—long as prominent as the Lowthers 
Ferguson has supplied us. in the election contests in this district, and the typical representa- 


The difficulties of such an undertaking are not small in an | Ves Of the old Cavaliers of the days of King —— a 
artistic point of view, if the writer wishes to appeal to a wider | T™ain, but have not come to the front as Parliamen os —~ 
public than that which is attracted to his subject-matter by | ice the accession of William IV. The various branches 0 
local or family interest in its details. To write of purely local Howards have still much influence, but it is limited to the eastern 
events so as to interest a whole nation, and to tell in detail the | Portion of Cumberland. ‘The Curwens, who were prominent dur- 


doings and belongings of families who are scarcely more than | 128 the reigns of Charles I. and IL, ended in an heiress ~ 
unmeaning names to the mass of Englishmen, is, on the face | married her cousin, John Christian, who assumed the name 0 


‘ . “ aetifs : : - in 
of it, a very difficult and hazardous enterprise, and one which | Curwen. This second race for a time — — . en 
requires no small natural artistic skill and literary experience in | t4 Parliamentary eminence of their maternal ancestors, 


the author who ventures upon it. Of course it would be easy to | peneeine bas net Sean Sued, Sor oy cng possel trams Ces a 
find points on which, in our opinion, Mr. Ferguson's plan or the | iamentary roll about the same time with the Musgraves. “a 
execution of it might be amended. The plan of separating the | ™#Y here mention an error into which we fell in our sccoun ‘ 
| the ‘Great Governing Families,” and which is courteously cor 
* Cumberland and Westmorland M.P.’s, from the Restoration to the Reform Bill = Ape rected by Mr. Ferguson. It respects the manner in which the 


(1660-1867). By Richard S. Ferguson, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. London: Bell a . . 7 
Daldy. 1871, ” | Cavendishes acquired the Furness abbey-lands of the Curwens. 
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estates ** did not remain long in the Curwen family ; 
ee eataliel in the male line, they went by an heiress to the 
4 tons, and thence to the Cavendishes.” ‘The Dalstons were 
ao sodanal in Westmoreland, but have lost their baronetcy, 
ee “ longer make any conspicuous figure. The Flemings of 
adel Hall, &c., who were prominent in the reign of James and 
= snoneeding period, have disappeared from Parliament with the 
first years of the present century. The Fletchers, descended from 
a merchant in the early Tudor period, fell out of the Parliamentary 
ranks about the same time as the Flemings, and have recently sold 
all their estates in Cumberland. The Lawsons, originally a York- 
shire family, who made themselves conspicuous on the Puritan 
side during the Civil War, have ever since with little varia- 
tion maintained their hereditary position among the leaders 
of the popular party in Cumberland. The Grahams of Esk 
aod Netherby own a common ancestor in a favourite of 
the first George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, who made the 
greatness of the family. ‘The Esk branch is best known by the 
celebrated Sir Richard Graham—Viscount Preston of the James 
IL. and Restoration period—and a favourite minister of James 
during his exile. ‘The Netherby branch is familiar to the present 
generationfrom the political abilities and ministerial eminence of the 
late Sir James Graham, whose versatility of talent and opinions 
made his career a very chequered and discourteous one in respect 
of the constituencies he represented. His return to something 
like his old opinions, and to his “ old love,” the “ Carlisle Blues,” 
is one of the most touching episodes in the Parliamentary aman- 
tiun ire. The Tuftons, Earls of Thanet, long held a position ; 
but they have now lost their peerage, and have not been heard of 
in the House of Commons since the beginning of the reign of 
William IV. The Egremont Wyndhams, as successors of the 
Percies, have long preserved, and still retain, much power in the 
Cockermouth district. 

Passing from the representative families to the general repre- 
sentative history of the two counties, we observe that Mr. 
Ferguson has no great love for the Puritans, and rather seems 
to require that they should have acted the part of very lambs to 
their political opponents, and made no reprisals in point of con- 
fiscation for the persecutions, fierce antagonism, and constant 
conspiracies to which they were exposed during the periods of 
Charles I. and the Commonwealth. No doubt the Cavalier | 
party suffered not a few hardships in this district, and it 
would be mere quixotry to justify all the acts of a dominant 


an end, and the great Lowther and Bentinck struggle ensued, 
ending in a compromise by which, the representation of the 
county was divided between the two parties. ‘This lasted 
till 1802, when, by a new compromise, it was agreed that 
the Lowthers should not return more than four out of the six 
members furnished by Cumberland. This arrangement between 
the leading aristocratical influences of the county was, however, 
from time to time resisted by an “independent” opposition. In 
| 1831 this compromise also ended, and the ‘‘ Blue” party returned 
a Blamire and a Graham in opposition to the Lowther interest, 
In 1832 the county was divided, and since that time, while the 
Eastern Division has nearly always returned two “ Blues” or 
“Liberals,” the Western Division has usually returned two 
Tories—one representing directly and a second sanctioned 
| by the Lowther interest. During the whole period from 1660 
| to 1867 the county “‘has been universally represented by its 
landed proprietors.” Popular influence has been more felt in the 
| boroughs, but the Howards, Lowthers, and Wyndhams have main- 
| tained a considerable influence. The same territorial representation 
| of the county has been almost, if not quite, the unbroken rule in 
Westmorland. Between 1660 and the middle of the last 
century the seats were contested between the Lowthers, Mus- 
graves, Whartons, Grahams, and Wilsons. ‘It never fell 
as thoroughly or as easily into Whiggism as did the sister- 
county, for after the ‘Tory Musgraves the Jacobite 
Grahams of Leven long retained a hold upon it. The 
Lowthers next, about the middle of the last century, tried, and not 
without some success, to make themselves paramount over both 
seats, until, in 1774, a compromise was arranged by which the 
Independent interest was to have one seat,” but the Lowthers 
gradually obtained control over both. In 1818, 1820, and 1826 
Henry Brougham made daring but unsuccessful attempts to shake 
this supremacy; and in 1831 they had to yield one seat, but they 
resumed their ascendancy iv 1832, and have retained it ever since, 
the borough of Kendal alone bearing aloft the banner of Liberalism. 

We have preferred drawing from Mr. Ferguson’s volume a short 
sketch of the general characteristics of the local politics of Cum- 
berland and Westmorland during the period since the Restoration, 
to entering on special details; but the reader will find in 
these pages much interesting matter, illustrative not only of 
the election contests, but of the social history and manners of the 
two counties. Among the most curious of the election incidents 
is the ‘‘ Mushroom Election” for Carlisle in 1786, when the Earl 











party, however we may admire the principles of which they 


of Lonsdale carried the election by swamping Mr. Christian’s voters 


were the advocates; but the Musgraves and their political | with a body of ‘‘ Honorary Freemen,” such as were similarly 
associates in the Northern counties in those days were ‘ Ma- | created by the Dukes of Bedford and Devonshire and other great 
lignants” of the stiffest necks, and the rough characteristics | landed proprietors in the boroughs adjacent to their family pro- 
of Border feuds were still quite congenial enough with the | perty. But we cannot enter on this or similar details, but must 
public taste in those parts to call forth and justify in men’s | confine ourselves to strongly recommending Mr. Ferguson’s volume 








eyes conduct from which gentler districts of England had learnt 
to shrink. Those most indomitable men of peace—the so-called 
“‘Quakers”—grew and flourished here as in a congenial soil, and 
the principle of passive resistance proved nearly as effective a 
weapon in their hands as the aggressive arms of their moss- 
trooping ancestors. Philip Lord Wharton had some influence in 
these counties at that time; but the Restoration depressed his 
power, and that of the Howards and Lawsons, till the dread of 
the Papists produced a reaction, and threw suspicion on the Mus- 
graves and the other advocates of High-Church and King. ‘The 
conduct of King James brought together a brief coalition between the 
most opposite political creeds; but after the Revolution there was 
again a division into two parties, headed respectively by the 








Lowthers and the Musgraves. During the succeeding period 
the other formidable rivals of the Lowthers were the Whartons 
aud the Howards. The Wharton influence was at one time quite | 
predominant, but the downfall of the family at the beginning of 
the Georgian era was complete, and their great estates became | 
divided between the Lowthers and the Seymours. ‘There was a 
Sharp struggle at one time between the Lowthers and the Bentincks, 
but the latter never established a firm hold on the district. The 
Politics of the Lowthers had during all this time been of a some- | 
what varying character, much influenced by personal position and | 
territorial relations. On the whole, it was, perhaps, rather Whig 
than anything else. ‘The great eras in the political history of | 
Cumberland are 1768, 1802, and 1831.” After a gradual gravita- | 
“lon in that direction somewhere about the year 1708, the county | 
became ‘ wholly subjugated by the Whig party,” these being thence- | 
forward divided into Court or Government Whigs, and County or | 


Opposition Whigs. ‘ During this Whig period the representation | 


to the notice of our readers. 





THE MAGAZINES. 


| Tue Fortnightly for this month is full of valuable, though slightly 


heavy papers, of which the one most widely read will be Mr. 
Faweett’s attack on the present position of the Government. It 
is an able paper, injured by acridity and by doctrinaire 
assumptions, such as that Government could have carried unde- 
nominational education, and that the failure to hold Cabinet 
Councils about India shows carelessness of all subjects in which 
constituencies are not interested. What could a Cabinet Council 
do for the finances of India? We do not see either that Cabinets 
are stupid because the people, or a section of them, often pro- 
pose reforms before Ministries do, as happened, for example, in the 
matter of the Irish Church Establishment. Governments in free 
countries should no doubt lead when they can ; but their highest 
wisdom is often to wait until opinion has become a little more 
matured, until the people, in fact, have learned to understand 
the language in which they will be addressed. What would, for 
example, be the result of proposing a Tenure Bill assimilating 
English to Irish Land Tenure, as Mr. Fawcett thinks the Govern- 
ment ought to do? Merely that the Government would be expelled 


for irritating all landholders before the tenant-farmers had become 
convinced that they were unjustly used. 


The Irish Act was based 
upon a history which is not the history of more than a section of 
Great Britain, the Northern and Western Highlands. The fol- 


lowing paragraph, however, is sound, and contains in well-chosen 
language a warning we have repeatedly addressed to her Majesty's 


Government :— 
“Then, again, we were promised retrenchment, and we have esti- 


wes mainly monopolized by Lowthers (of Whitehaven), Fletchers, | mates far exceeding those which the Prime Minister, night after night 
In 1768 the Whig era came to | when in opposition, used to characterize as excessive expenditure. The 


Lawsons, and Penningtons.” 
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feeling of indignation in discovering that where we were to have 
frugality we find extravagance, is intensified by the suspicion that we do 
not have money’s value for money spent. The nation wishes to have a 
strong army and a powerful navy. Not only does it desire to see our 
shores secure, but the people are resolyed—ard this is a feeling which ! 
the present Government seem absolutely incapable of appreciating— 
that England should not descend to the position of a second-rate power. 
It is not that the people are anxious to meddle in every Continental 
dispute ; still less do they wish to do that which has been so often done 
by our foreign ministers—give advice to weaker powers, and then run | 
away. But the nation feels that there may come a crisis in the history 
of the world, when the career of a military despot will have to be 
checked ; when not only the liberties of Europe, but the civilization of 
its people, will be at stake; and there is an instinctive feeling that all 
our national honour and glory will have passed away, if at such a junc- 
ture England were obliged to confess that she was powerless. There is 
no refusal to incur the necessary outlay; but what makes the people 
dissatisfied is the knowledge that Prussia does not spend so much on her 
army as we do, and yet Prussia was able to march three hundred 
thousand men across the French frontier in perfect equipment, and it is 
doubtful whether, if we had been called upon to carry out our promise 
to defend the independence of Belgium, we could have sent thirty 
thousand men to her assistance.” 
We only wish we were quite as sure of the national resolution as 
Mr. Fawcett appears to be. We think it is so, but much of the 
evidence points the other way, to a preference for that ‘ adminis- 
trative nihilism” denounced by Professor Huxley, which defines | 
the whole duty of government as that of maintaining order, and 
as a consequence, discourages all notion of binding international 
duty. We have rarely read a paper in which the corporate right 
of the State to do what is best for its people, to be intolerant of evil 
if tolerance spreads it, is stated with more force, but we dissent 
entirely from the thesis that while the end of government is the good 
of mankind, the ‘“‘ good of mankind means the attainment by every 
man of all the happiness he can enjoy without diminishing | 
the happiness of his fellow-men.” One must give an enormous | 
interpretation to the word “ happiness” in order to accept that 
statement. It is by no means clear to us that the higher the | 
character the happier must be the man, yet the ‘ higherness "— 
to use a barbarism almost brutal—of each citizen must be the | 
ultimate end of Government. We do not claim the right to sup- | 
press the worship of Astarte because it makes men miserable, but 
because it debases; nor are we to abstain from educating the 
millions because, when educated, they will very probably be 
unhappier than they are now. ‘The necessary correlation between | 
enlightenment and happiness is very hard to prove, and if we set | 


up the latter as the ideal, we may some day see another Francis | 
of Austria denying point-blank that enlightenment is the road. 
With Mr. Huxley’s main proposition, that the function of the 
State in educating and guiding the people, can be limited only by 
expediency, we heartily concur; as we do also in this shrewd | 
remark upon a popular objection to that expediency :— 
“Tam by no means clear as to the truth of the proposition [that | 
State work is inferior to private work]. It is generally supported by | 
statements which prove clearly enough that the State does a great | 
many things very badly. But this is really beside the question. The 
State lives in a glass house—we see what it tries to do, and all its 
failures, partial or total, are mado the most of. But private enterprise 
is sheltered under good opaque bricks and mortar. The public rarely 
knows what it tries to do, and only hears of failures when they are gross | 
and patent to all the world. Who is to say how private enterprise 
would come out if it tried its hand at State work? Those who have | 
had most experience of joint-stock companies and their management, | 
will probably be least inclined to believe in the innate superiority of 
private enterprise over State management. If continental bureaucracy 
and centralization be fraught with multitudinous evils, surely English 
beadleocracy and parochial obstruction are not altogether lovely.” 
It is a curious fact that when the State works from the usual 
private motive, namely, to make money, it often works exceed- 
ingly well. The East India Company, when it became a State, 
earned no profit by its trade; but no individual could work the 
Post Office as the State does. We cannot affect to review Mr. 
Mill’s paper on “ Berkeley” in an article like this, but we notice 
it in order to quote a very curious anecdote :— 


“Pow of Berkeley’s writings have been so much heard of, though in 
our days none, probably, so little read, as ‘ Siris’—originally published 
under the title of ‘Philosophical Reflections and Inquiries concerning 
the virtues of Tar-Water, and divers other subjects connected together 
and arising one from another’—a work which begins with tar-water 
and ends with the Trinity, the intermediate space being filled up with 
the most recondite speculations, physical and metaphysical. It may 
surprise some persons when we say that the part of this which is best 
worth reading is that which treats of tar-water. Berkeley adduces a 
mass of evidence, from much experience of his own and of others, to 
the powers of tar-water both in promoting health and in curing many 
diseases, and thinks it probable, though without venturing to affirm, 
that it is an universal medicine, All this is often supposed to be a mere 
delusion of the philosopher, by those who do not know that the efficacy 
he ascribes to his remedy is in part real, since creosote, one of the in- 
gredients of tar-water, is used with success both as a tonic and for the 
relief of pain, not to mention the disinfecting and other virtues of 
another ingredient, the now much-talked-of carbolic acid. In any case, | 


| it is a valuable lesson to see how great, and seemingly conclusive 
. ’ 


evra : ae oo : sh Be ae . & Mass 
of positive evidence can be produced in support of a medica] opinion 


ie % i t <0 vary limi 
which yet is not borne out, except to a very limited extent, by subse. 
quent experience. 


| A panacea is & priori an impossibility, but it is more than poe. 


sible that the exaggerated praise of tar-water as a specific may 
have unduly lowered the appreciation of it as a very powerful 
medicine. 

We last week gave a separate article to the best Paper ip 
Blackwood, the cheery, amusing, exaggerated comparison between 
English and French servants, which it so pleasant and instructive 
to read, with one’s bristles of disbelief all up, and need here only 
mention the paper on “ Fortresses by a Historian,” which ig worth 
reading by those who believe in the utility of those costly struc. 
tures. ‘The writer perhaps pushes his antagonism too far when he 
compares fortresses to plate-armour; but it is certain that 
Marlborough smiled at them, and that they have seldom or never 
impeded the march of modern armies. But then, what ig g 
fortress? Unless @ priori thought is necessarily absurd, a forti. 
fied station commanding a railway line, or a fortified camp pro- 
tecting a half-disorganized army, or a fortified capital holding a 
male population which may become an army, must be usefal, and 
the examples of Bitsche, Metz, and Paris conclusively prove that 
they are. The fortifications of the old world are of little use 
against a nation in arms, but the science of fortification may 
expand with all the other war sciences, and with walls protected 
by 16-inch plates, and moats turned into rivers half a mile wide, 
fortresses may still fulfil their function, that of sheltering garri- 
sons, once small, now vast, in momentary distress. 

We may say the same of the Cornhill. Its one great paper, 
apart from the queer outbreak of genius called ‘* Harry Richmond,” 
and from the story of the Princess Gallitzin, that Sister of 
Mercy of the men of genius who came in contact with 
her, the one on ‘ Dravidian Folk-Songs,” a paper worth 
the price of the magazine ten times over, is noticed elsewhere, and 
we may pass on conscience-free to Fraser, which is this month 


| Without anything exceptionally good or attractive, but with many 


papers far above the average. ‘he one which will perhaps attract 
most attention is the translation of Baron Stoffel’s reports on the 
Prussian Army, which have so often been quoted in England, 
which, read by the light of subsequent experience, read like pro- 


| phecies, and which yet seem to us to have this one defect. While 


perfectly just to Prussia, they are unjust to France. Baron 
Stoffel thoroughly comprehends all that makes Prussia strong, 
—the education, the diffused sense of duty, the infinite capacity 
for taking trouble; but he does not equally comprehend that 
which makes France strong,—her instant appreciation of genius, 
her marvellous capacity for victory—not for defeat—and, above 
all, her intellectual force, which so often supplies with her the 
place of education. He does not see that although France in six 
hundred years has never won but one pitched battle against 
England, England, which once owned half France, has now not 


| an acre on her coast, that ultimate victory in that struggle rested 


with the Frenchman, and not the Teuton. It is useless, however, 
we well know, till France has won a battle, to discuss her 
military character, and it is with a faint protest which 
nobody will notice till France has again a man at her 
head who suits her genius, that we recommend to all our 
readers this often quoted report, the work of a man who, what- 
ever his birth, his engagements, or his fidelity to them—and 
he was utterly faithful, or he would not have written this report— 
was at heart a German. ‘There is a paper full of interest and 
novelty on the Lofoden Islands, the group lying off the Arctic 
coast of Norway, from which we extract this very realistic passage. 
It is the exact account of that Maelstrém which was so formid- 
able to the small vessels of the past that frightened mariners in- 
vented tbe tale of a roaring whirlpool, and curiously enough, is 
rather more than less suggestive of danger than most modern 
accounts :— 

“There is no such whirlpool as Pontoppidan and Purchas describe: 
the site of the fabulous Maelstrém is put by the former writer between 
Moskenwsée and the lofty isolated rock of Mosken. This passage 18 at 


the present day called Moskostrém, and is one of those narrow straits, 
so common on the Norwegian coast, where the current of water sets 
with such persistent force in one direction, that when the tide or . 
adverse wind meets it, a great agitation of the surface takes place. 
have myself seen, on one of the narrow sounds, the tide meet the cur- 
rent with such violence as to raise a little hissing wall across the — 
which gave out a loud noise. This was in the calmest of weather ; ani 
it is easy to believe that such a phenomenon occurring during & storm, 
or when the sea was violently disturbed, would cause small boats pass- 
ing over the spot to be in great peril. and might even suddenly swaup 


| them. Some such disaster, observed from the shore, and exaggerat 


by the terror of the beholder, doubtless gave rise to the prodigious 
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s of the Maelstrém. Such a catastrophe took place, I was in- | well, in fact, America is inhabited by Americans and not English- 

formed, not long since, on — = Fjord, eee is aneddy more men, by men, that is, who trust, instead of men who distrust their 

deserving the name of whirlpoo! than any of a ; own intellectual conclusions, men who are not disturbed because 

The writer probably does not allow quite enough for accident or | the operation of a healthy principle may, like the use of chloro- 

the effect of particular winds upon the water. No one who has | form, occasionally produce a death. 

not seen it would credit the power of the tidal wave as it rushes The Dark Blue is improving so fast, that if the publisher would 

up some of the great rivers of Asia, —notably the little known river only abolish the atrocious vulgarity of the cover in which he sells 

the Salween,—and we can easily imagine that the Opposing currents jt, it might rapidly rival older magazines, in popularity as well as 

in the Lofoden Sounds only oceasionally rise to the violence which | merit. Nothing can be better as a specimen of the old kind of 

would be dangerous to a “ship” of the credulous period, that is, narrative, the broadly comic kind, boiling over with jollity, fun, 

to a broad-beamed yacht of at the outside fifty tons. We ques- | and a sort of innocent unscrupulousness, than Mr. Fuller’s account 

tion if in Pontoppidan’s time anything of more than that burden, | of “ A Billet at Cloonbawn,” nor would it be easy to find a more 

according to modern measurement, had ever been ecen in | carefully reasoned criticism than that on Mr. Browning, intended 

the far northern seas. A ship of that size might be destroyed to show that the key-note of the poet's philosophy is the power of 

in the Salween in ten minutes, and a poet who said that a vast will over fate. The Dark Blue has the fault which always deters 

snake with a white mane seized her and dashed her to pieces, us from reviewing Tinsley, Belgravia, &c.,—too many stories of a 

would only be relating exactly what he saw. Some such con- kind which, published as they are in snippets, we are incompetent 

fusion between the apparent fact, and the explanation of the fact, | to criticise, or even to read—but if its conductors will keep this 

must be the origin of the persistent belief accorded by Scandinavia | feature within bounds, the Dark Blue will yet succeed. 

to the Maelstrom. Fraser has also an account of the ‘‘ Ammer- | 
gau Play,” which seems to us worthless ; the man so mistaking 
even the facts that he calls the Madonna “ lovely,” and the Jesus 
4 wooden ;” and an account of the journey, written by the same 
band, which is full of true and keen observation of facts, 
which, nevertheless, are described very much as an auctioneer 
who happened also to be a born artist would describe them ; and 
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Historical Illustrations of the Old Testament. By the Rev. G. 
| Rawlinson. (Society for Promoting Christian Kuowledge.)—This is a 
handy volume, in which Professor Rawlinson collects a number of illus- 
..  ' . E trations of Old-Testament history, gathered from such sources as 
ome verses called . aoe Rateeesta, wee pusile us covey. | Assyrian inscriptions, &c. It will be useful to the class of readers for 
Did Defoe a write verses filled with reminiscences of Locksley | whom it is intended, who have not leisure to study the subject in full, 
Hall? If he did, these are they, and if he did not, then we re- | as, for instance, it is set forth in the Professor’s own works. All edu- 
commend “A. C. L.,” whether novice or experienced, to forget | cated persons are, we suppose, agreed that the Old Testament histories, 
all poetry he ever read, and sing his song as his instinct bids, | the miraculous element being put aside, are, on the whole, as trust- 
roughly if it must be, smoothly if he can manageit. Rough or | worthy, to say the least, as any books of the kind in existence, But 
smooth, he will have in that vein an audience. there are still, we fancy, ill-informed persons who still talk as if they 

We do not know if the usual readers of Macmillan will admire | were not authentic. Such will find a very conclusive answer here. To 
the “ Vagabond’s Note-Book” as much as we do, for it is utterly | give an instance from one of Mr. Rawlinson’s “illustrations.” It is 
out of place there. It belongs to Blackwood, and bubbles over | very noteworthy that Shadrach and his companions are thrown into a 
with the fan and the animal spirits and the keen observation | furnace, a punishment which a Babylonian king would havo no reason 
which used to characterize, does now occasionally characterize, | *S*inst using ; but that Daniol is exposed to wild beasts, the Babylonian 
some papers in that magazine, and of which this is surely a most | T¥!¢rs having given place to a Persian dynasty, to whom such a use of 


ah . r —— : ‘he . fire would seem horrible profanity. This proves nothing as to the 
arac’ pec . Th “ — . 
Sees qe o writer is leaving Chicago by train | inspiration of the Scriptures, but it goes a long way, especially when it 


“We were certainly not destined to pass out of the town precincts | js backed up by a number of coincidences of the same kind, towards 


pe “the asburke, telling a smn dl er caer ee proving their genuineness. We could wish that the author had confined 
broad-avenues lined with trees, which form such a delightful feature in bimself to what is strictly historical. When he goes beyond it, when, 


all American towns. At the crossing, in the very middle of the avenue, } for instance, he discusses the age of the antediluvians, he is not satis- 
4 good-sized house was standing—a house with five windows, and a door | factory. To us it seems not in the least to strengthen the case for the 
on the side which was turned towards us. You might hire such an | orthodox interpreter to find that similar longevity was attributed by 


one for from forty pounds to fifty pounds a year in Olerkenwell or | : : iatoric ti 
Hammersmith, except that the framework of this tenement was wooden, | other untlons to the logeutiury Resese of Chole guaiietente Chess, 


only the foundations and chimney-stacks being of brick. Foramoment, Zhe Morrices; or, the Doubtful Marriage. By G. T. Lowth. 3 vols. 
one fancied that it was stationary, and couldn't conceive how even the | (Hurst and Blackett.)—Mr. Lowth’s story might have been told without 
laxest municipal democracy could have allowed a citizen of eccentric | much difficulty, or the loss of any material part of the nine hundred odd 
habits to build right in the middle of an important thoroughfare. pages which he has devoted to it. On the whole, however, we are not 


second glance, h , showed that the h llers, ingi 
and coreite, bs ok, eolinee waa oo hed eee ino @ Gaasnbenss | sorry that ho has preferred the longer method of telling it, for he always 


might do in England), to cross the track, and pursue its journey. 1| writes ina gentlemanly, scholarly fashion, and sometimes writes very 
looked interrogatively at the struggler, who was standing next me, and | well. The story indeed is of the simplest. The hero, who lives by the 
he at me, with the kind of expression (I should fancy) of Bill Nye, | banks of the Taames near Fulham, hears the cry of a puppy which is 
when he detected the heathen Chinee playing the best bower which | being carried down by the stream, and isin imminont danger of drown- 


William had already dealt to his own partner. He was ovidently |. : . i 
suspicious of some  Pocnre hoax, such obtene beon so often played = |ing. He plunges in and has just saved the creature, when its owner, 
our saturnine cousins on credulous Britishers. The potentate, how- | the daughter of a bargeman, rowed by a quasi-cousin, appears on the 


ever, stood by with a perfectly innocent face, and seemed almost sur-| scene, and claims it. The hero falls in love with the young lady, and 
prised when our young friend broke out, ‘What has that wretched | the cousin does not like it. Oddly enough, the hero's father, who is 
fe gt Are they taking it to the police-court for being a man of wealth and culture, does like it, or anyhow, does not 
isorderly ? | object. So the common obstacle in the course of love, the obsti- 
These houses are bought for cheapness’ sake, “‘ toted” from town | nately adverse father, is taken out of the way. The cousin only 
to the suburbs, and inhabited “right away” usually by a new- | remains, and he cortainly exerts himself, committing one murder 
married couple. The paper of the number, however, is Mr. | and doing his best to commit another, by way of stopping the too 
Bryce’s account of ‘‘ American Experience in the Relief of the prosperous flow. But the interest of the book is not in the story. There 
Poor,” which will be read by all politicians and philanthropists | is plenty without this that one enjoys reading. The hero and heroine 
With keen interest, and will teach them—nothing. The Boston | are really delightful, the latter especially a sweet creature, who will 
system succeeds completely, and consists, to write briefly, in con- {make us look hereafter at all barges with an interest and a hope ee 
necting legal relief with charitable aid. the societies being lodged | ¥° bave 2ever felt before. Then there is the fine, manly, old father, an 
g legal reiief with c e , the g g 2 2 
by the State in the same building as the Poor Law Board, and | *™° kind, loquacious aunt, not without shrewdness and even a sense of cul- 
Stith textes th ; Wat then Minncahenette bes ett be hee | 7h, Pereee ee ee ee 
broad. th es : = re gremgemy yo ” . | the chance of finding such another pair as Susan's father and his sister. 
, thoughtful, New-England way what she will and will not | Then there are other people who are nicely sketched, and who often 
é for the poor. She will not give relief to the able-bodied at all, | talk pleasantly and well ; bat sometimes, to tell the truth, prose a little. 
will let them die rather than grant out-door aid; will at the utmost | ppore is one ‘Tapps, a fat baker, who is a sad offender in this way. We 
send them to a house of correction in the mouth of Boston har- | gould havo spared, say, a hundred pages, about Mr. Tapps. On the 
bour, where they are compelled to work under an ‘almost penal | whole, Mr. Lowth’s book has been a pleasant companion, and we 
discipline,” but at any rate compelled. If England dared do that, | recommend it without hesitation to our readers. 
all our difficulties would be at an end, and our poor-law adminis-| 4, Bible Dictionary. Edited by the Rev. Charles Boutell, M.A. 
tration a grand association for supervising hospitals for the infirm | (Moxon.)—This is intended as a volume of what is called “ The 
and schools for the young children ; but then in America the land | Haydn Series,” to which belong “ The Dictionary of Dates” and 


has not all been absorbed, and work is more than labour, and— “The Dictionary of Biography,” both of them very useful, and, as a 
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tolerably large experience of them enables us to say, very complete 
works. The volume before us we can estimate best by comparing it, 
as we have done in a number of items, with Dr. Smith’s “ Dictionary of 
the Bible.” It has about three-fifths of the bulk of “The Concise 
Dictionary of the Bible.” In antiquarian, geographical, historical 
matters, and the like, it follows much the same authorities, though an 
occasional variation is to be found. We have found little or nothing 
that was new. Very possibly there was, for the most part, but small 
opportunity of saying anything new. When Mr. Boutell does put in 
anything that is clearly his own, it is not always very valuable. This, 
for instance, about “clouds” might have been spared. ‘Clouds, irre- 
spective of their own unequalled and ever-varying beauty, have special 
claims for the admiration of the Christian, since he knows that as his 
Lord was received by a cloud out of human sight, so he shall come again in 
the clouds of heaven,” “having blotted out, as a thick cloud, his trans- 
gressions, and, as a cloud, his sins.” The articles which require more 
original treatment do not impress us much with the idea of power. On 
the whole, speaking as perfectly impartial critics, we prefer the older 
book, though the volume before us, putting aside all question as to the 
obligation under which it may be to its predecessor, shows an amazing 
amount of industry and research. 

The Accounts of the Churchwardens of the Parish of St. Michael, Cornhill. 
Edited by W. H. Overall.—A handsome volume, containing much 
curious and interesting matter, which we owe to the enterprise and 
liberality of Mr. A. J. Waterlow, who bas frequently filled the office 
of Churchwarden in the parish. The accounts extend from 1456 to 
1608, and there are extracts from Proceedings of the Vestry for the 
years 1563-1607. The entries during the years 1549-1562 are 
peculiarly interesting. The new order of things that followed the 
accession of Edward VI. is indicated by very significant entries. Under 
the head of “ Receyts for Ornaments of the Churche that were Solde,” in 
1549, we have a vast number of items ; “ one blewe coope wyth Ravens,” 
‘one coope of red clothe of golde,” “ one awtor clothe of purple velvett,” 
“two copes of green tyssew,” &. No less than eighteen copes and as 
many vestments seem to have been sold during the year, some of them 
fetching a very high price; that of “red clothe of golde,” for instance, 
being sold for as much as seven pounds, an enormous amount when we 
consider the increased value of money. That year the proceeds of sales 
of church vestments and ornaments came to nearly fifty pounds. In 
the year following the sales of the same articles were continued, and 
realized more than sixty pounds. That the vestry of one parish church 
should have contained vestments to the value of at least a thousand 
pounds of our money it very surprising. Probably we cannot realize the 
enormous wealth which the Church had accumulated when the storm 
of revolution broke upon her. The money seems to have been spent, 
for the most part, in repairing the church. Soon a change comes over 
the entries. Mary succeeds, and we have, “Paid for makinge of the 
High Awlter,” &c., “ Paid for takinge doun the nave pewes that stoode 
in the chauncell, the backes towards the Awlter.” There are a fow 
entries for the purchase of ornaments and vestments, but the amount is 
not large. One item is curious, under the year 1555 :—‘ Paide to 
Ringgers when worde was breught that the Queene was brought to bed, 
iis.” In 1562 we have among the “receiptes ” such items as, “ For too 
corporas cases,” “for a holy water stocke of lead” (lead was worth, it 
seems, five farthings per pound); “for ii. olde albes,” ‘for a cope, a vest- 
ment,” &c. It would be well if more of these accounts were mado 
accessible, not printed, of course, at full length, but judiciously selected. 

Edith, A Novel. By OC. A. Lee. (Tinsley Brothers.)—One of the 
books one wonders why anybody wrote, and wonders still more if any- 
body will read ; very harmless, very tame ; the story, with its very un- 
original plot of the wrecked baby, and kind fisherman, and marvellous 
ultimate good-fortune, winds its slow length along, unrelieved by any 
brilliancy either of situation or dialogue. Inveterate novel-readers may 
possibly find half an hour's amusement in following the story to its 
dénouement, 
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Donaldson (W.), Tables for Platelayers, cr 8vo .. 
Doudney (S.), Psalms of Life, fcap SV0........csecserserssessssesserecessceses (Houlston) 2/6 


(Chapman & Hall) 4/0 | 


Dramatists of the Present Day, by ‘‘Q,” cr 8vo . 
(Chapman & Hall) 18/0 


Forsyth ~~. J.), Highlands of Central India, 8yo 





| 
| 
daviiaal (Spon) 3/6 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Hamerton (P. G.), The Etcher’s Hand-book, 12m0 .........scecceressceees (Roberson) 5/0 
Harting (J. E.), The Ornithology of Shakespeare, &€¢., .......s0.s0++8 (Van Voorst) 12/6 
Helen Cameron, a& Novel, 3 Vols Cr 8V0 .escesceseceseeeceees .(Chapman & Hall) 31,6 
ER eI (Tinsley) 7/6 | 





Hopley (C. C.), Aunt Jenny's American Pets, 12mo . &Farran) 36 
Howitt (Mary), Birds and their Nests, roy 16M0 .........0e+cccsceseeeeeses (Partridge) 5/0 
Hoyle (W.), Our National Resources, and How they S Simpkin &Co.) 1/0 
Kimberwell House, a Novel, by Author of Lapworth, 3 vols (Chapman & Hall) 31/6 

Known to None, a Village Romance, cr 8¥0 ......:s0eeeeeeee (Smith, Elder, & Co.) 10/6 | 
Lee (M. & C.), The Oak Staircase—Stories of Lord and Lady Desmond (Griffith) 4/6 

Lights and Shadows in a Canine Life, Cr 8V0 ...esserereeeeereeeee(Simpkin & Co.) 2/6 | 








4 


al , _ T 
MESSRS. GABRIEL’S SEDADENT. 
THE CURE FOR TOOTHACHE. 
Sold by all Chemists. Price 1s 1}d; post free, 1s 3d. 
This extraordinary application, marvellous in its effects, gives immediate relief 


without injuring the tooth, and forms a temporary stopping. 


Prepared only by 
Messrs. GABRIEL, Dentists, 
64 LUDGATE GILL, CITY, and v LONDON, 
56 HARLEY STREET, W., J (Established 1515.) 
(Their only Establishments), 
Where they practise their painless system of DENTISTRY. 
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—— 
; h 25,000 SHARES of 
UBS cng bee fer PPROPRIATED CAPI- 


, being t Es 
S £20 ea MMA SILVER MINING COMPANY | 


d under the Limited Liability 
)— Incorporate capital £1,000,000, in 50,000 


J i 1867. “ 
Acts, 10 30. each, of which 25,000 are appropriated as 


referred to herein. 


plication ... 
On Jotment....++ 





15th January, 1872 coeee ° 
On 15th February, 1871  ..ecsrsseees 


20 


. 
f the instalments may, however, be paid 
end in which case a priority of considera- 
=? wil be given to such applications, and such shares 
will be entitled at once to rank for dividends on the 


t so paid up. . 
waste wmthe fact = the Company coming into imme- 


; on the transfer of the property, the system 
date Pn the mining districts of the United States, 
with most large mines, of paying Monthly Dividends is 
intended to be adopted by this Company. 

The First Monthly Dividend, at the rate of 18 per 
cent. per annum, will be payable on the Ist December 
next, on the amount paid up on each share, and subse- 
quent Dividends will become payable on the Ist of each 


month. DIRECTORS. 
nok ANDERSON, Esq., M.P., London, Chairman. 


one ges WILLYAMS, Esq., M.P., London, Deputy 


E. BryD 


rman. 
one bata Esq., C.B., London. 
E. Leigh Pemberton, Esq., M.P., London. 
The Honourable John C. Stanley, London. 
Major-General Robert ©. Schenck, United States 
ister, London. 
ral H. Henry Baxter, ex-President of the New 
York Central Railway Company, New York. 
Trenor William Park, Esq., President of the National 
Bank, North Bennington, Vermont. 
The Hon. William M. Stewart, United States Senator, 
Nevada. 
RESIDENT GENERAL MANAGER AND INSPECTOR OF MINE. 
Warren Hussey, Esq., President of the National Bank, 


TRUSTEES. 
George Anderson, Esq., M.P., Chairman of the Com- 
pany, London. 
Major-General Robert C. Schenck, United States’ 
ister, London. 
J.H. Puleston, Esq. of the firm of Jay Cooke, M‘Cul- 
loch, and Company, Bankers, London. 

These gentlemen have consented to to act as Trus- 
tees for the Shareholders until the property is duly 
transferred, and until the Trustees shall have received 
a certificate from the Solicitors of the Company that 
the transfer of the property has been completed, no 
part of the purchase-money will be paid. 

BANKERS. 
The London and Westminster Bank, 41 Lothbury, 

London, and its Branches. 

Messrs. Jay Cooke, M’Culloch, and Co., London and 

New York. 

Soxicrtors.—Messrs. Bischoff, Bompas, and Bischoff, 4 

Great Winchester Street Buildings, E.C., London. 

BROKERS. 
Messrs. Huggins and Rowsell, 1 Threadneedle Street, 

EC., London. 

Messrs. Coates and Hankey, 24 Gresham Street, E.C., 

London. 

AvpiTors.—Messrs. C. F. Kemp, Ford, and Co. 8 

Walbrook, E.C., London. 

SECRETARY.— William Henry Took, Esq. 
Offices—70 and 71 Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad 

Street, E.C., London, 


PROSPECTUS. 
OBJECTS OF COMPANY. 

This Company is formed to purchase the celebrated 
Silver Mine, known as the Emma Silver Mine, of Utah, 
United States, 

The great reputation this Mine has acquired from 
the amount of its yield, and the richness of the ores 
already produced, render a very detailed report un- 
necessary; but the following facts and figures are 
given as affording an index to the character of the 
property to be acquired by this Company. 

DESCRIPTION OF MINE, 

The exact location of the Mines is at Little Cotton- 
wood Canon, Utah, about 16 miles from the branch of 
the Pacific Railroad. 

The extent of the Mine is 2,400 feet, or nearly half a 
mile in length; the title to it is perfect, being secured 
by a United States Patent, 

_ The owners of the Mine are also entitled to an exten- 
sion of 600 feet, under the Local Mining Laws, the bene- 
fit of which will also be assigned to this Company, who 
will in due course apply for a Patent Title to the same. 

The Mine was discovered in the early part of the 
ue 1870, but was not worked to any great extent until 
bw autumn of that year, when the then owners began 

Pping the ores to London and Liverpool for sale. 
Quastiries OF ORB RAISED BY ORIGINAL OWNERS. 
ey accordingly were made by them to the 

nown firms of Messrs. Lewis and Son, of Liver- 
pool, and Messrs. Bath and Son, of London, in about 
> Proportions. 

© lirst sale of ore by Messrs. Lewis and Son was on 
27th October, 1870 and t y Mess 
and Son on 201 p dow big ag sale by Messrs. Bath 
AMOUNT REALIZED. 
toun, Lewis and Son sold from 27th 

tober, 1870, to 30th May, 1871, 2,1063 

tons, producing .............se ssseteseserveree£78,884 19 11 
essrs. Bath and Son sold from 29th 
October, 1870, to 15th July, 1871, 2,: 

tons, producing E 


This evel, 1311 tons, producing ......£163,655 8 2 
7 to. cee Consequently realiz 
£37 198 3d per ton. tly ed an average of 
Quantities or OnE RAISED BY PRESENT VENDORS IN 
The Four Montns, 
1871 ane nt entre acquired the Mine on 25th April, 
7 @nd they have, from Ist May to Ist September, 


1871, raised »» be 
tollows, vis nt” forwarded Ore from the Mine as 






| 








To Messrs. Bath and Son, 1,641 tons of ore, 














estimated to realize £52,794 
To Messrs. Lewis and Son, 1,888 tons of ore, 

estimated to realize 64,192 
To Utah, and smelted there, 359 tons, which 

realized net 10,052 
To Railway Station, now en route to England 

for account of this Company, 2,800 tons, of 

the estimated value Of ..........cesesserserserseree 106,400 
On hand for smelting, for account of this 

Company, 2nd-class ores, 6,000 tons, net 

estimated p 1 60,000 

£298,433 

Deduct Expenses, viz.:— 
Expenses at Mine from Ist May to Ist Sep- 

tember, sa: £7,000 





Freight from Mine to New York and to 

Liverpool, and other charges, say £8 

15s. per ton, on 3,529 tons, consigned to 
Liverpool and London ...........es0e0ee+ee008 30,879 

Ditto at Railway Station, for account of 

this Company, 2,800 tons, say at £8 15s 

per ton 24,500 
£62,379 








NET AMOUNT PropuUCED. 
Total estimated net yield of Mine from Ist 

May to Ist September, equal to four months’ 

working £231,059 

Or at the rate of nearly £700,000. per annum. 

The cost of extracting the Ore ready for shipment or 
sale has hitherto been under 15s. per ton, or only about 
2 per cent. of its value a fact unprecedented in the 
annals of mining. 

HITHERTO ORES SHIPPED AS PRODUCED. 

From the enormous quantity of ore yielded, as also 
from its richness, no attempt has hitherto been made to 
work the Mine on commercial privciples of economy, 
the various owners contenting themselves with con- 
signing the ores to England in the rough state as 
extracted, and at once encashing their value by bills 
drawn upon the Consignees in Liverpool and London. 

This system, it will be seen, ia a very wasteful one, as 
freight and charges have also thereby to be paid on all 
the refuse. 

The proper and legitimate conduct of operations isto 
erect smelting works at the Mine and smelt the ores on 
the spot, shipping to England only the bullion bars. 
SAVING AN INCREASE —" BY SMELTING AT THE 

INE. 

Had this course been adopted by the consignors of 
the ore on which the previous estimate is made, a sav- 
ing equal toabout £5 per ton on the 6,329 tons shipped 
to England, equal to £31,645, would have been made. 

The total profit for the four months ending Ist 
September would thus have been increased to £265,704, 
or at the rate of nearly Eight Hundred Thousand 
Pounds Steriing per Annum. 

TERMS OF PURCHASE. 

The terms upon which the property is to be acquired 
are £500,000 in cash, and £500,000 in 25,000 fully paid- 
up shares, 





PROPERTY ACQUIRED. 
On the completion of the purchase the Company 
will obtain the following :— 
1. The Emma Mine. 
2. The Emma Extension Claim. 
3. Cash, being the balance of accrued profits 
receivable from consignments of ore by 
the vendors to London and Liverpool, 
amounting to 
4. The 2,800 tons Of first-class Ore are now 
being forwarded to England, of the esti- 


£46,300 





mated net Value Of ......-0.c0-eeeeeesersssrecsers - 70,000 
5. 8,000 tons of second-class Ore, now piled up 

at Mine, for smelting there (including 

2,000 tons raised by former owners), of the 

estimated net value of ....... sesseree 64,000 


6. The Mine includes about 13,250 tons of first- 
class Ore, already developed in various 
parts of the Mine, and described in Pro- 
fessor Silliman’s report, of the estimated 
net value of 

6. The whole of the plant, machinery, stocks, 
stores, timber. &c. 

The circumstances under which this property is to 
be acquired by the Company are exceptional, a sale of 
some of the interests being imperative under the 
arrangement made for the settlement of various 
claims, to enable the issue of the United States Patent, 
which has since been obtained. 

MONTHLY DIVIDENDS. 

From the fact of the Company coming into accrued 

profits immediately upon the transfer of the property, 


357,750 





| the system pursued in the mining districts of the United 


States with most large mines, of paying monthly 

dividends, is intended to be adopted by this Company. 

DivipEND LIMITED TO 18 PER CENT. UNTIL FoRMA- 
TION OF FUND TO EQUALIZ& DIVIDENDS. 

With a view to equalize and ensure steady aud con- 


tinuous payments of dividends, the division of protits | ) 
| paid as deposit will be returned in full forthwith with- 


will be restricted to 18 per cent. per annum, payable 
monthly, until £180,000, equal to twelve monthly 
dividends at this minimum rate, are in hand in London, 
after which time the whole of the earnings—subject 
only to such reserves as the Directors may deem ad- 
visable—will be divided monthly among the share- 
holders. 

The effect of this arrangement must be to give great 
confidence in the permanent receipt by the share- 
holders of unusually remunerative dividends and 
consequent increase in the value of the shares. 

First DIviDEND IN December NEXT. 

The first monthly dividend at the rate of 18 per cent. 
per annum will be payable on the Ist December next, 
on the amount paid up on each share. 

RESOURCES FOR DIVIDEND AND FUND TO EQUALIZE 
DIVIDENDS AVAILABLE BY FEBRUARY NEXT. 

Towards the payment of the dividends and creation 
of the fund before mentioned the following resources 
will, it is anticipated, have been received in London by 
the end of February next, viz. :— 

Cash balance of accrued profiss handed over 


| 


| 

















| 


Equal to twelve months’ dividend at 18 per cont, per 
annum. 
SMELTING AT THE MINE. 

After the above ship it is d to ship 
bullion only, as it is intended to smelt the ore at the 
Mine, furnaces for that purpose—which it is estimated 
will not cost more than £10,000—being about to be 
erected forthwith, and which it is estimated would be 
paid for by increase of profit in a very short time. 

From the above arrangements and details will be 
seen the extraordinary character of the property that 
will be acquired by the fomeeny, and in what a totally 
different category the Emma Miue stands to almost 
every Mine in which the public have been allowed to 
participate by subscription. 

PROFESSOR SILLIMAN’s REPORT. 

The full technical details in reference tothe Mine are 
furnished in the ——. appended to this Prospectus, 
made by Professor B. Silliman, Professor of General 
and Applied Chemistry, &c., of Yale College, United 
States, and well kuown for the highest ability, as for 
the greatest integrity and independence of character in 
his profession. 

In this report, to which particular attention is re- 
quested, 

Professor B. Silliman says:— 

“ These several facts [viz., those furnished by him in 
detail as to the geological formation of the vein and 
the character of the ores, &c.], in my opinion establish 
beyond all reasonable doubt the conclusion that the 
Emma is a true mineral vein of great power, and place 
it in the category of the great Mines of the world.’ 

PROFESSOR BLAKK'S STATEMENT. 

Professor Wm. P. Blake, in writing of this Mine, 
says:— 

“The wonderful extent of this mass of ore, the 
rapidity and ease with which it is extracted, and its 
high value, make this Mine unique in the history of 
Mining in the United States, while it compares with 
the most brilliant and magnificent developments in 
the Silver regions of Mexico and South America.” 

Present VENDORS JOIN THE BOARD. 

T. W. Park, Esq., President of the National Bank, 
North Bennington, Vermont, and the Hon. William 
M. Stewart, United States Senator, both largely inter- 
ested in tbe Mine, have consented to become Direc- 
tors, and so afford the Company the opportunity of 
using their large experience in mining generally, but 
especially with the working of this Mine. 

Major-General Schenck has, on account of the ex- 
ceptional character of the undertaking, consented to 
act as one of the Directors. 

GENERAL MANAGER AND INSPECTOR. 

Mr. Warren Hussey, the President of the National 
Bank at Utah, has expressed his willingness to act as 
Resident General Manager and Inspector of the Mine, 
so that in addition to the experienced staff, who all 
remain in the Company's service, it will have the ad- 
vantage of its interests being looked after by one 
favourably known for his energy and integrity. 

VERIFICATION OF PROCEEDS OF ORE. 

Messrs. Jay Cooke, M‘Culloch, and Co., American 
bankers, have for some time past received the proceeds 
of the ore sold, and have transmitted the same through 
their firm to New York, and will testify to the accuracy 
of the amounts so received and remitted by them. 

ACCOUNTANTS’ CORROBORATION. 

Messrs. C. F. Kemp, Ford, and Co., the well-known 
accountants, have been furnished with the original 
accounts rendered by Messrs. Lewis and Son, and 
Messrs. Bath and Son, and have verified therefrom 





| the foregoing statement of Ore sold by them, aud may 


be referred to on the subject. 
CONSIGNEES’ TESTIMONY. 

Messrs. Lewis and Son, of Liverpool, and Messrs, 
Bath and Son, of London, both of leading reputation 
as consignees of Ore, will be ready to answer any in- 
quiries relative to the Ores, aud the former firm also 
as regards the Mine, one of their firm having been at 
the Mine for some time. 

ALLOTMENT. 

In the allotment of the shares, a prior consideration 
will be gived to persons who desire to pay up their 
shares in full on allotment for investment. 

The Directors, however, reserve to themselves the 
largest amount of liberty in the selection of allottees, 
and of the number of shares to be allotted to each per- 
son, their desire being to place the shares in the hands 
of bona fide investors, 

DIVIDENDS PAYABLE ON AMOUNT PAID uP. 

The dividends, as declared, commencing from Ist 
December next, are intended to be paid on the amount 
paid up on the shares, 

RETURN OF DeposiIT IF NO ALLOTMENT MADE. 
In the event of no allotment beiug made, the amount 


out deduction, 
INSPECTION OF DOCUMENTS. 

The Contract for the purchase of the Mine, &c.; Pro- 
fessor Silliman’s Report; the Vriginal Account Sales 
of Ore; the Patent Title-Deed, and the Memorandum 
and Articles of Association, may be seen at the oflices 
of the Solicitors, Messrs. Bischoff, Bompas, and Bis- 
choff, 4 Great Winchester-Street Buildings, E.C,, 
London. 

APPLICATIONS, How TO BE MADE, 

Applications for shares must be made in the accom- 


panying form, and must be forwarded, together with 


the deposit of £2 per share, either to the Bankers of 


| the Company, the London and Westminster Bank, 41 


| Company. 


on completion of purchase .......0..0000 cessesee £45,300 
2,800 tons first-class ore now at railway station, 
in transit to London, to arrive during 
December and January, of the estimated net ; 
70,000 





produce of . 
2,600 tons first-class ore from Mine to London, 
expected to arrive during January and Feb- 


ruary, estimated to produce Ct wreseceeeee — 65,000 


£131,300 | 


Lothbury, London, or to William Henry Tooke, Esq., 
the Secretary of the Company, at the offices, 70 and 71 
Palmerston Buildiugs, Old Broad Street, E.C, London. 

PROSPECTUS AND FORMS, WHERE OBTAINABLE. 

Prospectuses and forms of application may be ob- 

tained of the Company's Brokers, Messrs. Huggins and 
Rowsell, of 1 Threadneedle Street, E.C., London; or 
of Messrs. Coates and Hankey, of 24 Gresham Street, 
E.C., London; or of the Secretary, at the offices of the 
By order of the Board, 

GreorGce ANDERSON, Chairman. 

W. M. TOOKE, Secretary, 
London: 70 and 71, Palmerston Buildings, Old 

Broad Street, E.C., Nov. 9, 1871. 





For Form of Application for Shares see next page. 
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ISSUE of 25, 000 SHARES of £20 each, being the | 
nappropriated Capital of 
THEEMMA SILV ER MINING COMPANY (Limited). 
FORM OF APPLICATION. 
(To be retained by the Bankers.) 
To the Directors of the Emma Silver Mining Company 
(Limited), London. 

Gentlemen,—Having paid to your credit, at the Lon- 
don and Westminster Bank, the sum of pounds, 
being £2 per share on Shares of the Emma 
Silver Mining Company (Limited), I request you to allot 
me that number of Shares; and I hereby agree to 
accept the same, or any smaller number that may be 
allotted to me, and to pay the balance due thereon, 
necording to the terms of the prospectus dated 9th 
November, 1871. 

Name (in full) crcsccsscscossesseees 
AGATORE ..00000 00002000 
Profession (if any) 
ate ..... ccceceese 
Signature ...... 
(Addition to be filled up if the applicant wishes to pay 
up in full on allotment). 

I desire to avail myself of the privilege to pay up the 
above Shares in full on allotment, thereby entitling me 
to rank for dividends on the full £20 per Share, and my 
application to be specially cousidered in terms of 
prospectus. 











Sigmature .ss.ccsecreccoceseses 


HE NORTHFLEET CHALK 
QUARRIES, LIMITED.—The SUBSCRIPTION 

LIST for the 3,500 Nine per Cent. Perpetual Preference 
Shares of this Company will remain OPEN for London 
applications until Saturday, the 11th inst., and for Coun- 
try applications until Monday, the 13th inst , when it will 
be finally closed, and the shares allotted first to those 
desiring to pay up in full on allotment for investment, 
and second to those desiring to pay up by instalments. 

By order, }. H. TIDBURY, Secretary. 
i Gracechureb Street, London, Nov. 6, 1871. 


PDHENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Bec, 
BANK (¢ OF ’ SOUTH AUS’ TR ALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847. 


ETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS 
issued upon Adelaide and the principal towns 
in South Australia, Drafts negotiated and collected ; 
money received on deposit. For terms, apply at the 
Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.C, 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 





ALL T THE “PROFITS BELONG TO THE ASSURED. 


COTTISH AMICABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
ESTABLISHED 1826, 
Income, £216,718. 
Invested Funds, £1,413,584. 
1 THREADNEEEDLE STREET, E.C. 
Y. R. ECCLES, Resident Secretary. 


EBENTURES at 5, 54, and 6 per Cent. 
CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITED. 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures, to 
replace others falling due, viz., for one year at 5 per 
cent., for three years at 5} per cent., and for five years 
at 6 per cent. per annum; also for longer periods, on 
terms to be ascertained at the Office of the Company. 

R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 

_ Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, BC. 


CCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of LIFE. 
Accrpents Cause Loss or Time. 
ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of MONEY. 


Provide against ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDs by insuring 
with the 

RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY 

An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 at 
Death, or an Allowance at the rate of £6 per week for 
Injury. 

£565,000 have been Paid as Compensation, ONE out 
of every 12 Policyholders becoming a claimaut EACH 
YEAR, 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Oifices, 

64 Cornhill, and 10 Regent Street, London. 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretars. 
ee LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Chief OMice—No. 1 Old Broad Street, London. 
Branch Office—No. 16 Pall Mall, Loudon. 
INSTITUTED 1820. 

The Liabilities are, in respect of Sums Assured and 
Bonuses, £2,766,000, and in respect of Annuities, £1,625 
per annum. 

The Assets actually invested in First-Class Securities 
amount to £987,897. 

Of the Subscribed Capital of £750,000 only £75,000 is 
paid up. 

All kinds of Assurance effected at moderate rates and 
on very liberal conditions. 

The accounts of the Office for the last financial year 
returned to the Board of Trade in compliance with 
“ The Life Assurance Companies’ Act, 1870,” together 
with prospectuses, may be had on application. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 





LLIANCE SSURANCE 
COMPANY, Bartholomew Lane, London. 
Established 1824. Capital £5,000,000. 

LIFE and FIRE ASSURANCES granted on favour- 
able terms. Prospectuses, Statement of Accounts, and 
Forms may be had on application to 

ROBERT LEWIS, Secretary. 


QUIT ABLE ASSURANCE OFFIC 
Established in 1762. 
Mansion-House Street, opposite the Mansion House, 
London. 
The oldest Life OMice on the mutual principle in 
existence, 





DIRECTORS, 
Right Hon. Lord TrepeGar, President, 
Sir Frederick Pollock, ; George Fenning. Esq. 

Bart., Vice-President. John Harvey, Esq. 

James Spicer, Esq., Vice- | John Alldin Moore, Esq. 

President. George Scovell, Esq. 

John Chas, Burgoyne, Esq. ; John ¢ garne Sim, Esq. 
Lord Geo, Cavendish, M.P. | John Chas. Templer, Esq. 
William Currey, Esq. Johu Kemp Welch, +~™ 
Samuel Edwards, Esq. Geo. Frederick White, E 
Ex-DIRECTORS. 
Frederick Cowper, Esq. _ hard Twining, Esq. 
William Edwards, Esq. John Walter, Esq., M.P. 
Sir Walter Char les James, Bart. 

The Equitable has NEVER ALLOWED COMMIS- 
SION or EMPLOYED AGENTS, thus saving more 
than TWO MILLIONS STERLING to the assured. 

The Capital and Profits belong exclusively to the 
Assured. 

The invested Capital is upwards of £4,000,000, 

The whole expenses of management are only about 
2} per cent. on the annual income. 

Surrenders of policies are accepted at their true 
value, without deduction, rendering loss by forfeiture 
unnecessary. 

Persons residing at a distance from London may be 
assured without attendance at the Oftice. 

J. Ww. STEP. HEN Q 


_ SE AL - SKIN J ACKET'S 
»v HUDSON'S BAY SALE, 

SEWELL and Co., invite an early selection from 
their immense St vel of Real Seal-Skin Ja t A 
good jacket, 24 inches loug, for 6} guineas, and all 
other sizes at proportionately low prices. 50) Real 
Seal Muffs and Cuffs, 21s to 35s each. 

Compton House, Frith Street, Soho S« at nare, W. 

\ IBERI AN RUGS” "for DIN vING- 
kK ROOMS, LIBRARIES, &e.. in a variety of sizes, 
quaint in design, and rich in colouring. Prices frem 
25s. Indian, Chinese, and Japanese Warehouse, 117, 
119 Regent | Street. 









IN, Actuary. — 











E LAZENBY ‘and SON'S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENB ¥ 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelied 
iu close imitation of their goods, witha view to mislead 
the public.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square 
(late 6 Edwards Street, ” eens Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, S 


\ ig SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of thi s celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bo pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the “Elbe! 
used so me any years, signed * Elizabeth Lazenby.” 
pre RE EC T “DIGES TION 
and ASSIMILATION, 

SAVORY and MOORE'S PANCREATIC EMUL- 
SION and PANCREATINE are the most potent 
remedial agents. They are the only remedies yet 
known for effecting the digestion of C xd Liver Oil 
preventing nausea, while they also efliciently 
the place of tho oil ¥ 1 rejected by the ston 
These facts are now attested by the published 1 
of numerous medical men, extracts from wai ai ac 
pany each botile, price from 2s to _ 

SAVORY & MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, Loudon, 
and all Chemists. 

Note name and trade mark on cach bo 















QuININE WINE-}} 


< as supplied to the Sick and Wounded during 


the late War. 

The many and expensive forms in 
well-known medicine is admi it 
clude its : 
which has 





tion as a general tonic. he success 
te eusde d 
VATERS’ so NE WINE 
arises from its careful pre 
Each wine sful 
to make it an ex r 
behoves the public to see that 
WATERS’ QUININE W 
for the result of Chancery proceedings 
since elicited the fact t 
imitator did not use Quinine at ali i 
of his Wine. 
All grocers sell Waters’ 
WATERS and fe IL LIAS MS, 
cester Touse, i 


Lewis aud Cov., asa ester, 
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LY YOUR BOYS WITH THE 
VOLTA- BLE CTRIC PENHOLDERs, 
HEREBY INSURING 
STRENGTH TO THEIR WRISTS AND FINGERS, 
\ND EFFECTUALLY PREVENTING CRAup. 
Price 1s 6d per box, with one dozen Pens, 
ISAAC JACOBS, PATENTEE, 
—?— 2 rm a ee 
Clarets. —T. 0. Lazenby. -—Champagnes, 
90, 92 Wigmore Street, London, W, 


y Claret, 12s | No. T. Tisane Champagne 
1 laret, 24s No. 1. Supper Cham > 
ertOlaret, 363 | No.3. Dinner Champagee 2 


153 FLEET STREET, Ec 












————_—_——_____"* 
Ds VILLE and CO., Belfast, are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world, Their 
Old Irish Whisky is recommended by the medica} 
fession in preference to French Brandy, Supplied ip 
casks and cases for home use or exportation, Quota. “4 
tions on application to Messrs. DUNVILLE’ and CO, 
Royal n Distilleries, Belfast; or at tele Lond 
Oftices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C 0 


G RANI’S MORE aL LA 
a 











ae CHERRY 


SUPPLIED TO HER a THE QUEEN, 

This delicious Liqueur, from the famous Kent 
Morella, supersedes Wine in many households; j 
mt ach favoured by Sportsmen, and is also recwm, 
mended b ny —_ medic al profession as a valuable Tonic 
in cases of weakness. Order of any Wine Merchant, 
or direct of Tt +RANT, Distillery, Maidstone, 423 per 
dozen, cash. Carri indians 


TK 


This celebrated and most delicious old mallow spirit 
is the very 









INAHAN’S. LL. W HIS SKY. 











ZAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 

valled, perfectly pure, and more whole 

nest Cognac Brandy. Note the words, 
* KINAHAN’S . LL. WHISKY,” 

On seal, label, and cork. 

ylesale Depot, 6A Great Titchfleld Street, Oxforg 


in quality 








Reve ~ POLYTECHNIC. os The 

rabian Mystery becomes still more mysterious, 
Professor Peppe r on Gun-cotton, Dynamite, Litho- 
fracteur, and the Catastrophe at Stowmarket. Mr. 
i Grossmith, Jun.’s, “The Silver Wedding’ 
list, Miss Alice Bath. All shown 
(See programme), 








Pina r 
Paris in Ruins. Voca 
morning or evening. 


SNATED WATER holds in 
yn pure Oxygen Gas, the vital element 
e. It is a decided tonic and alterative 
m its special! action on food during the 
pre 8 ou and assimilation is peculiarly 
suitable for invalids. Price 4s per dozen half-pints, 











Laboratory, 36 Long Acre, and all Draggists. 





FINE F L AV ou RE 1D STRONG BEEF 
a pint. ASK for LIEBIG COM- 

of Meas, requiring Baron Liebig 
nature on every jar, being the ouly 







PAN Ys Ss AX 
the Inventor 
guarantee 


| 
| 
|  Exee 
| 





mical stock for wie 8, sauces, &, 





WHITEHEAD'S 
Qt ADIF ‘LE ED SOUP SQUARES, ready 


w ise, and most nutritious. Soldby 
{| Ore ers ana CAcmMIsts. 


Vb ule at Sand 9 Lime Street Square, E.C. 


' 

\ DRLSGs TEU L and LASTING 
fal FRAGRANCE, with a Dolit rate and Clear Com 
NITED SERVICE 
nd 6d e ave h. Manufactured by 
LD, Upper Mursh, Lambeth. 
or Chandler. 


o ees> 






Order of your Chemist, Grocer, 









1) IGE 
Speciall 3 from Indigestion, 
| Debility, and | is highly autti- 
; & ug alatable, and adapte ad for the 
| most ce ‘ 
| Sold 3 Gd by all Chemists and Italisa 
Warr nd by the Manafactur 
SAVORY )ORE, 143 New Bond Street, London, W. 








‘OMMENDED for Coughs, Colds 
nonials from 

Boxes, 18 1 
; aud whole- 





ke ATING S COUGH LOZENGESan 


Faculty. Testi 
’ » seen. Sold 
i *h, by all Draggists, &. 
79 St. Paul's Churebyard. 










LORNE HIGHLAND WHISKY. 


Pronounced by connoisseurs “THE PERFECTION of WHISKY,” an 


Wholesale of the sole Proprietors, GREENLEES BROTHERS, 1 Gresham | 
Argyleshire), and their agents, Marshall and Elvy, Duke Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 


Of all Retailers. 


d 


Buildings, Basin 


irival for Toppy. 
hall Street, 





EC. (Distilleries 








GREAT REDUCTION in PRICE of the “SIMPSON” 


WORLD-RENOWNED SEWING MACHINES.—116 Cheapside, London; 11 Bothwell Circus, Glasgow. 
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NEW AND 


LON D 





IMPORTANT ILLUSTRATED SERIAL WORK. 


ON: A PIL 


GRIMAGE. 


By GUSTAVE DORE axon BLANCHARD JERROLD. 


Lopon is & World in itself. 

picturesque life. 
of Bia sire and 
night and mo’ 
c ing variet: 
a Doré neve 
jority of the scenes espoc 

st he has 


ty of subjects for artistic study. 


Jerro! 
London, i 
qhich is to accompany 

This new and impor’ 





Gustave Dor 


The greatest City on the face of the Globe, it is full 
It abounds in strange and marvellous contrasts. Between 
“ Ratcliffe Highway there are pictures of light and shade, of 
Regent Street rning, of men and manners, which present an endless and ever- 


sy had a better fleld for the exercise of his pencil. The ma- 


made periodical pilgrimages to London, accompanied by Blanchard 

Id, for the purpose of this great Work. Mr. Jerrold's intimate knowledge of 
in its many-changing phases, ensures the worthiness of the written text 

‘s remarkable drawings. 

tant Illustrated Serial Work will consist of at least Fifty 


carefully-filnished Pictures of London Life, drawn by Gustave Doré, and engraved 
under his personal superintendence. Each scone has been selected after much 
thought, and in every case Artist and Author have worked together; the sympa- 
thetic pen of the Author has followed the inspiration of the subject, and the Artist's 
iuterpretation of its picturesque features. The result will bea work of distinguished 
merit, surpassing in artistic genius and human interest anything hitherto attempted 
sially appeal to his marvellous genius. For several years by the most facile and remarkable illustrator of books whom the world has yet seen. 

“LONDON: A PILGRIMAGE,” will be published in Twelve Monthly Parts, folio, 
price Five Shillings each, both printing and paper being of the finest quality. 

Each Part will contain Four Large Llustrations, and Sixteen pages of Letterpress 
Description, adorned with numerous characteristic Vignettes. The First Part will 
be published on the Ist of January, 1872. 


Lonpon: GRANT anp CO., 102 Freer Srreer. 





ee 
CARSON'S PAINT, 
PATRONIZED BY THE QUEEN, 
Is extensively used for all kinds of 
ouT-DOOR WORK. 
It is especially applicable to 
wooD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, AND 
COMPO. 
2 Cwt. Free to All Stations. 
Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 
WALTER CARSON AND SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
Lop@aTe Hin, Lonpon, E.C.; 
AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 





AGENTS FOR THE 


ARCHIMEDEAN LAWN MOWER. 


Prices and Testimonials Post Free. 


PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED. 





LIONEL anp ALFRED PYKE, 
SOLE PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
REGISTERED 
“ABYSSINIAN-GOLD” 
JEWELLERY. 
The only Imitation equal in appearance to 
18-carat Gold. 





32 ELY PLACE, HOLBORN; 153 CHEAPSIDE; 
AND 68 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.c. 











JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


S0LD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 

GRATEFUL—COMFOR TIN i. _ , 

. : 
EPPS’S COCOA. 
BREAKFAST. 
Sold by Grocers in labelled packets. 

JAMES EPPS &CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London 

Epps's Milky Cocoa (Cocoa and Condensed Milk), 


= —- 
CHOCOLATE. 
J Each Cake is lahbelled— 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Sonnepathts Chemists, London. 
Milky Chocolate (Chocolate and Condensed Milk). 
—_—__ 





CACAOINE 
4 a de 
THIN EVENING BEVERAGE. 
Each packet is labelled— 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 
Milky Cacdoine (Cacdoine and Condensed Milk). 
nen 


R. PARIS S NERVOUS RESTORA- 

nn TIVE LOZENGES, for imparting tone and 
Tgy to the nervous system. Pleasant to taste, and 
oan ne highly reanimating properties, they will be 
one an invaluable remedy in all cases of debility, 
Aegean depression of spirits, trembling of the 
1, palpitation of the heart, &c., restoring health, 
en Vigour in a few weeks.—Sold in boxes at 
E ee 323; by post 4s Sd, 15s 4d, and 35s, by 
17 Mar er, 63 Oxtord Street, London ; and Westmacott, 
ket Street, Manchester. 


OGs OUT of CONDITION 

pg eromptly RESTORED by NALDIRE’S 
POWDERS, which remove Worms, ane Tone to the 
. ae h, and produce first-rate condition. Price 2s 
1 58; of all Chemists, or 0: BARCLAY and SONS’ 


9 Farringdon Street, London 





J.C. & J. FIELD'S 
NEW PATENT AND OTHER CANDLES, 
NIGHT LIGHTS, & TOILET SOAPS. 


OZOKERIT — Patented.—This_ well-known 
Candle gives the most brilliant light, and from its 
hardness is specially adapted for Ball Rooms, &c., &c. 

SPERMACETI and COMPOSITION, or 
TRANSPARENT WAX CANDLES.— 
These beautiful Candles, the latter used by Her 
Majesty, distinguished by their soft light and steady 
burning, still maintain, in spite of the numerous com - 
peting varieties introduced of late, their high position 
amongst the upper classes, and can be had either with 
plain, or patent self-fitting ends, as desired. 

SELF-FITTING.—These admirable Candles 
are yearly in increasing demand, and are supplied as 
heretofore in Spermaceti, Paraffine, Petro-Stearine, and 
also in Chamber Candles 12 in a box. 

W EDGE-FITTING.—The trouble and danger 
of paper are avoided by the use of these patented 
Candles. Under the name of the * Westmiuster Wedge 
Candles “ they are supplied as follows :— 

Transparent Paraffiue, — on 

Hard white and glossy Stearine, r . ys ~ & = ° 

Composites of all qualities, a 
NI 


AND 
Chamber Candles, 12 candles in a box. 

NON-GUTTERING CANDLES. — The 
tendency to gutter greatly lessencd,—are sold as fol- 
lows:—The Channelled Candles, yellow; the Flated 
Candles, clear, in boxes of 18, 24, and 36 candles each, 
and the Cable Candles, white, in boxes of 12, 18, and 
24 candles each. The Candles varying in size, each 
box of the same quality, is sold at the same price. 

The AERATED CANDLES have longitudinal 
internal channels for the prevention of guttering, and 
into these external air is introduced, adding brilliancy 
to the flame. Sold in boxes of 12, 18, and 24 candles 
each, varying in size, and the same price each box. 

NIGHT LIGHTS.—Certainty and regularity. 
OGLEBY'S STAR NIGHT LIGHTS, as a rule, burn 
their time and give a good light. 

TOILET SOAPS.—The well-known UNITED 
SERVICE TABLETS in general use through the 
United Kingdom, the Colonies, and British Settlements 
throughout the world. 

The SPERMACETI TABLET possesses 
valuable emollient properties, and is exquisitely 
perfumed. 


JI. ©. & JI. FIELD’S 
NEW PATENT AND OTHER CANDLES, NIGHT 
LIGHTS, AND TOLLET SOAPS, 
May be obtained of all Dealers throughout the United 
Kingdom. The Trade alone supplied, but Messrs, 
FIELD will be happy to supply consumers with any 
information as to the special qualities of their goods, 
and with the names of their nearest vendors, 





I INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 





The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have ap- 
proved of this pure solution of Ma gnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants. 
DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
Street, London; and of all other Chemists throughout 
the world. 

RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETLERS PALTEN: 
j HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medica! 

gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the stee! 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re 
oe resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 

AD and PATENT LEVER, titting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be bad. 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadiliy, London. 


Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 263 6d, and 31s 6d; postage, 1s. 
Double ditto, 3ls 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage, is 8d. 
Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 61; postage, ls L0d. Post- 
office orders to be made payable to John White, Post- | 
office, Piccadilly. 

PATENT. 


NEW A 
))}LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
4 &c., for VARICOSE VELNS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESSand SWELLINGot! the LEGS, SPRALNS, 
&c. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 


TO CAPITALISTS. 


DIVIDENDS, 10 TO 20 PER CENT. ON OUTLAY. 


SHARP'S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR, 
NOVEMBER Number ready (12 pages), post free. 
Contains Safe Investments in English and Foreiga 
Railways, Debentures, Gas, Telegraphs, Water-Works, 
Insurance, Banks, Mines, Foreign Bonds, Loans, &c., 

American and Colonial Stocks, &. 

CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, 
will find this Circular a safe, valuable, reliable guide. 
Messrs. SHARP and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 
33 Poultry, London, EC. (Established 1852.) 
Bankers: London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.C. 


TO LNVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 

I AVINGTON and PENNINGTON’S 

_4 MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS; con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 
20 per cent. 

G. LAVIN@GTON and A, PENNINGTON, 44 Threadneedle 
Street, London, E.C. 
Sere ENTS.—CAPITALISTS 

desiring to make safe and prot‘itable investments 

should apply for the INVES?'MENT CIRCULAR, 
published monthly, which contains valuable informa- 
tion regarding every kind of stocks and shares, 
together with selections of the best securities, return- 
ing from 5 to 20 per cent. Post free on application.— 
BARTLETT and CHAPMAN, Stock and Share Dealers, 36 
Cornhill, E.C. 


COMFORT FOR INVALIDS. 
(By Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent) 
16 Sodo SQUARE, LONDON. 
J ALDERMAN, 
CJ « Inventor and Manufacturer of the 
MECHANICAL ELASTIC ADJUSTING BEDS, 
COUCHES, & SPINAL CARRIAGES. 

Also his PORTABLE EQUILIBRIUM CARRYING 
CHAIR, for carrying invalids of all weights up 
and down stairs. 

Every description of SELF-PROPELLING and 
WHEEL CHAIRS both for in and out-door use. 
PROSPECTUSES SENT ON APPLICATION, 


EA and PERRINS’' SAUCE, 
(The “ WORCESTERSHIRE.”) 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs * The only Good Sauce,” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion, 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 

ASK for LuA and PERRINS' 3AUUE, 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PEXMLNS on all 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces turoughout the World, 
LOSS OF HAIR, &. 

Patronized by the Royal Family, Nobility, and Faculty. 
V R. TERRY, of 304 Regent Street, 
I London, is daily in atteudance as above, All 
defects of the hair, casual baldness, or grey hair, can 
happily be remedied by Mr. Terry's treatment, the 
effectual simplicity of which has been generally ap- 
proved during the last 17 years. 

The PILO POWDER, for the removal of superfluous 
hair, post free, 4 The DEPILATURY LOTION, for 
permanently eradicating the rovts of superilaous hairs, 
21s per bottle, carriage paid. 


Vp apaue VALERY’S COLOURING 
a 














CREAM (no smell, no trouble) my be relied on 
for gradually imparting to grey hair its natural colour ; 
its effects are wonderful. Lu pots 3s 6d aad 5s 6d. 

The NUOLIN HAIR WASH, so celebrated for grey 
hair, In bottles 43 6d and 83 64. These preparations 
contain no lead. 

VALeRy & Co., General Perfumers, 23 Wigmore Street. 


MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 


AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Urey or Faded air to its 
youthful! colour and beauty. 

LT will cause Hair to grow oa bald Spots. 
{T will promote luxuriant growth, 
FALLING Hair is immediately cuecked, 
THLN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes aii daadru, 
LT contains aeither oii wor dye. 

In large bottles, price 3ix Shillings, 





v 
r 





4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; postage, 6d. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer,228 Piccadilly, London. 





Sold by most Chemists and Perfuinors, 
Depit, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LUNDON,. 
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NEW BOOKS. 
TENNYSON’S SONGS ; being a Collection of Songs and Ballads 


from the Published Works of ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L., Poet Laureate. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 
Un a Sew days, 


A LIBRARY EDITION of the WORKS of ALFRED TENNY- 


SON, D.C.L., Poet Laureate. Vol. L., post 8vo, 10s 6d. (Jn a few days. 
*,* This Edition will be completed in Five Volumes, to be published at intervals of One Month. 


THE MORMON DIFFICULTY. : 
SAINT ABE and his SEVEN WIVES: a Tale of Salt Lake City. 
Small 8vo. [Jn a few days. 


The SECRET HISTORY of the “INTERNATIONAL.” Small 


[Jn a few days. 





8yo. 


PASSAGES from the FRENCH and ITALIAN NOTE-BOOKS 


of NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 2 vols. post 8vo, 24s. 
The DRAMA of KINGS. By Robert Bucuanan. Post 8vo, 12s. 


The HAUNTED CRUST, and other Stories. By Karnerine 


SAUNDERS, Author of “Gideon's Rock.” 2 vols. post Svo, 21s. 
MUSIC and MORALS. By the Rev. H. R. Hawets. Post 8vo, 12s, 
WORKS of FANCY and IMAGINATION ; being a Collection 


of Poetical and other Works. By GEORGE MACDONALD. Ten Pocket Volumes in neat Case, £2 2s. 
*,* The Volumes can be had separately. 


HOW IT ALL HAPPENED, &c. 


“Dorothy Fox.” 2 vols, post 8vo, 21s. 


The OLD MAID’S SECRET. 
H.J.G. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. _ 
*,* This charming and powerfully-written story has gone through several editions in Germany in a short time- 


FRIENDS and ACQUAINTANCES. sy the Author of 


“ Episodes in an Obscure Life.” 3 vols. post 8yo. 

“Every one who read the ‘Episodes’ must greet this continuation of them, as we did, gratefully, and with 
unmixed pleasure. To return to these touching stories of real life after the unreality of works of imagination, 
or the comparative heaviness of useful reading, is like escaping into the flelds from the gardens of ‘show’ places 
or from the streets of a town.”’—Spectator. 


By E. Maruirr. Translated by 


“These are ‘Friends and Acquaintances’ whom it is good to know, to esteem, to love and honour, for | 


their virtues’ sake; and the privilege of meeting such in the pages of our author is one for which his readers 
ought to be thankful.”"—Daily News. 


STRAHAN and CO., 56 Ludgate Hill. 








TRUBNER & 00.’S PUBLICATIONS FOR THE PRESENT SEASON. 
The HOMES of OTHER DAYS. A History of Domestic 


Manners and Sentiments during the Middle Ages. By THOMAS WRIGHT, Esq., M.A, F.S.A. With 
Illustrations from the Illuminations in Contemporary Manuscripts and other Sources. Drawnand engraved 
by F. W. FAIRHOLT, Esq, F.S.A, 1 vol. medium 8yo, 350 Woodcuts, pp. xv.-512, handsomely bound in 
cloth, price £1 1s. 


The BREITMANN BALLADS. By Cuartes G. Leann. 


Complete Edition. Imperial 16mo, pp. 308, handsomely bound in cloth, with appropriate decorations, 6s. 


The MUSIC LESSON of CONFUCIUS, and other POEMS. 





By CHARLES G. LELAND. [Shortly. 
GAUDEAMUS. A Translation of the celebrated Humorous 


Poems of Joseph Victor Scheffel. By CHARLES G, LELAND. (Shortly. 


The YOUNG MECHANIC: a Book for Boys. Containing 


Directions for the Use of all Kinds of Tools, and for the Construction of Steam-Engines and Mechanical 
Models. By the Author of * The Lathe and its Uses,” “The Amateur Mechani Workshop,” &c. In 1 vol. 
imperial 1émo, 350 pages and 70 Engravyings, handsomely bound in cloth, price 7s 6d. 


London : TRUBNER and CO., 8 and 60 Paternoster Row. 








FOLDING SCREENS, of every description. 
JAPANESE SCREENS, A GREAT NOVELTY, UNIQUE AND ELEGANT. 
BONTOR and COLLINS, 185 Oxford Street, W. 

MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES. 
CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE, 


READY-MADE LINEN WAREHOUSEMEN AND HOSIERS TO HER MAJESTY AND 
H.R.H, THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
382 WIGMORE STREET, W.—[{EsTABLISHED 1792.] 





W M. YOUNGER AND 
OCTOBER BREWINGS. 
EDINBURGH, INDIA PALE, AND DINNER ALES, 


Sparkling, refreshing, nourishing, and economical, to be had of the principal retailers, Obserye Trade Marks, 
as other brands are frequently substituted. 


Cc O.’S 


BREWERIES: EDINBURGH. ESTABLISHED 1749. 
LONDON Stores: BELVEDERE ROAD, 8.E. 


DUNN & HEWETT’S COCOA AND MILK (Registered.) 


PREPARED WITH NEWNHAM'S CONDENSED MILK, 
DUNN & HEWETT’S Lichen Islandicus, or Iceland Moss Cocoa, Is 4d a pound. 
DUNN’S ‘‘ ESSENCE of COFFEE,’ Is and 2s a Bottle. 
SUBS & —e" ‘* BROMATINE,” a Cocoa deprived of its Superfluous 
butter, 6d a packet, 


MANUFACTORY,—PENTONVILLE, LONDON. 














ALVERN 


The NEXT TERM w 
25th January. 


SCIENCE and ART for w 

UNC or W 

S SOUTH KENSINGTON a 

| TURES on the ELEMENTS of PHYSICAL sole 
will be given by Professors Huxigy Guta TENCE 

DUNCAN, commencing on Saturday, the 18th Torna 
For Prospectus apply to the H 7 : 

BYNG, - rg inl ac. Rev. FRANCis 


ETTES COLLEGE 
F COMELY BANK, EDINBURG PGEk 
| Heav-Masrer.—ALEXANDER W. POTTS, M14 


| Late Fellow of St. John’s College Cambri 
A rae ge, ridge, an 
time one of the Assistant-Masters of Rugby Son 


ies 
COLLEGE. 


ill commence on Thursday 








_ _ . ANDERSON EXHIBITION 
This Exhibition, of the annual value of £100 
| tenable for four years, has been founded by Mr. An na 
| son of Moredun, with the view of enabling th , Antes. 
| after leaving Fettes College, to proreed tone teh 
| af I g ; ge, to proceed to the Uniy, 
sity of Oxford or Cambridge. All Boys who have ~a 
| educated at Fettes College for a period of not les = 
four years will be entitled to compete. The joan 4 
petition will take place at the end of the Summer Tex” 
1876, so that Boys entering the College on or betong 
September, 1872, and attending regularly thereafter, 
will be eligible for this competition, * 
Edinburgh, October, 1871. 
| DOWED SCHOOL, SKIPTON-IN. 
CRAVEN, YORKSHIRE. 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD MASTER 


The Governors, being required under the New 
Scheme to proceed at once to the appointment of a 








By Mrs. Parr, Author of | feo Master Bereby invite testimonials from cana. 


The Head Master is not required to he, or to intend 
to be, in Holy Orders. He must be a graduate of some 
University within the British Empire. The circum. 
stance that he has taken or made, or omitted to take 
or make, any oath or declaration on obtaining a degree 
does not affect his qualification. . 

The course of instruction includes Mathematics, Lati 
at least one Modern Language, and Ng Stienee” 

‘ anguage, é Natural Science. 
with special reference to agriculture and many. 
factures Greek does not form a part of the regular 
; course; but the Governors are empowered to arrange 
) for its being taught, as an extra, by some person other 
than the Head Master. 

The Head Master will receive a fixed stipend of £159 
a@ year, together with a capitation payment according 
| to the number of boys in the school. A minimam jp- 
come of £300 a year is guaranteed to him for the first 
| three years from the date of the uew scheme (August, 
1871). 

There is, in connection with the existing Buildings, 
an official residence rent-free, for the use of the Head 
Master; and the Governors , 23 800n as Convenient, 
proceed to erect on a better site buildings, including 
school-room, master’s house, and hostel. 

The gross income of the school from endowments 
amounted last year to £650. 

The ancient Grammar-School of Skipton-in-Craven 
is favourably situated in an agricultural district on the 
main line of the Midland Railway, and in direct com- 
munication with the most important manufacturing 
towns of Lancashire and the West Riding of Yorkshire, 

Testimonials (of which 15 copies in print or legible 
handwriting are required) must be addressed, not later 
than the ltth December next, to the Clerk of the 
Governors. 

The election will be made in January, and the Master 
will enter upon his office after the ensuing summer 
term. No person above 4) years of age is, in the 
opinion of the Govervors, eligible. 

Detailed information can be obtained on application 
to the Clerk, or a copy of the new scheme will be for- 
warded on transmission of six penny postage stamps, 

JOHN HEELIS, Solicitor, Skipton, 
Clerk to the Governors, 
Skipton-in-Craven, 8th November, 1871. 


Brixtox INDEPENDENT 
























CHURCH. 

A Meeting of the Congregation will be held on 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 16th, 1871, to commemo- 
| rate the completion of the twenty-fifth year of the 
Rev. BALDWIN BROWN’S Ministry in London. 
| The Rev. THOMAS BINNEY will take the Chair. 
| 
| 
| 
| 















The Revs. H. Allon, D.D., Joshua Harrison, Samuel 
rs aud gentlemen will take 





Martin, and other minis 
part in the proceedin ie 
p 1 in the Lecture Room at 5 
may be obtained at the 


| The PUBLIC MEETING will commence at half- 
past six. 


O SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 





CHANDELIERS. 
TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS, 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLD, 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India. 
| LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
| BIRMINGHAM—Mani ictory and Suow Rooms, Broad 
Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 


| 





| 
OLLOWAY’'S PILLS.—The changes 
| of temperature and weather prevalent 
| autumn frequently upset persons who are most cau- 
| tious of their health and most particular in their diets 
| These corrective, purifying, and gently aperient Pills 
are the best remedies for all defectiva actions of the 
| digestive organs ; they augment the appetite, strengthen 
the stomach, correct biliousness, and carry off all that 
is noxious from the system. Holioway’s. Pills are 
|} composed of rare balsams, “unmixed with baser 
matter,” and on that account are particularly well 
licate, and aged. As this 








adapted for the young, de . 
peeriess medicine has gained fame in the past, oe 
it preserve it ia the future, by its renovating and? 


| vigorating qualities and its incapability of doing bara. 
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’ London.—Founded 1841. 
ERA. the PRINCE of WALES. 
ARESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 
Library contains 35,000 volumes of Ancient and 
i Literature, in yarious languages. 

— tions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of 
SubecriP Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are 
country and ten to town members. Read- 

allowed open from Ten to half-past Six. 
tus on application. Catalogue, price 15s ; to 
pers, 10s 
ROBERT Ny ‘ 
——~ Now ready, price 6d. 
HE RELATIONSHIPS which BAR 
MARRIAGE considered Scripturally, Socially, and 
rically: being & respectful Address to the Non- 
ae Ministers of England. By Ministers of the 

comipyterian Churches of Scotland. 

EpMONSTON and DOUGLAS, Edinburgh. 
HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co., London. 


Tag LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s 
P. 


6d. ; 
HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 





a os most & i strati ice 10s 6d. 
is day, in post 8vo, with Illustrations, price 
rue HIMALAYAN DISTRIC TS of the 
KOOLOO LAHOUL and SPITI. By Captain A. 
F. P. HaRcourt, Bengal Staff Corps, Assistant-Com- 
missioner, Punjab. 
London: W. H. ALLEN : 
ACIENIIFIC PRESENTS. — Collec- 
tions to Illustrate “LYELL'S ELEMENTS of 
GEOLOGY,” and facilitate the important study of 
Mineralogy and Geology, can be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, 
to 1,000 guineas ; also single specimens of Minerals, 
Rocks, Fossils, and Recent Shells, Geological Maps, 
Hammers, all the recent publications, &c., of 
J. TENNANT, Mineralogist to her Majesty, 149 
Strand. Private instruction is given in Geology and 
Mineralogy by Mr. Tennant, F.G.S., 149 Strand, W.C. 
ox —_—_—_—— - 
HE LITERARY MACHINE 
T (Patented), for holding the book, em, 
ic, &c., in any position, and screenin 
py eye oy As A by Princess conten 
Easily applied to a bed, sofa, or easy-chair, Invaluable 
to invalids, students, or aged persons. 
mie 20s, 508, and upwards. 
Illustrated Catalogues free. 
J. CARTER, 55 Mortimer Street, W. 


INETEENTH ANNUAL WINTER 
EXHIBITION of CABINET PiCTURES by 





& Co., 13 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





Lamps 8s and lis 6d. 





13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STRERT. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


‘The Literary Life of the Rev. 


} WILLIAM HARNESS, Vicar of All Saints’, 
Knightsbridge, ani Prebendary of St. Paul's, By 
the Rey. A. G. LEsTRaANGe. 1 vol. 8vo, 15s. 

“The book is a pleasant book, and will be found 
excellent reading.”"—Ashenwum. 
‘* This volume is extremely interesting." —Daily News, 


‘The Cities of the Nations Fell. 


By the Rev. JOHN CUMMING, D.D. 1 vol., 6s, 


Life and Letters of Wiliam 


BEWICK the ARTIST. Edited by Taomas 
LANDSEER, A.R.A. 2 vols., with Portrait, 24s. 


THE POPULAR NOVELS. 
‘Hannah. By the 


“JOHN HALIFAX.” 2 vols., 2I1s. 


‘The Lady of Lyndon. By Lady 


BLAKE, Author of * Claude,” &c. 3 vols. 

“ A pleasant, readable book.” — Messenger. 
“This work will be welcome to novel-readers, who 
will find in it most of their fayourite sources of interest.” 


The Sylvestres. By M. Betham- 


Epwarps, Author of “ Kitty,” &. 
“A novel which possesses many real claims to con- 
sideration by virtue of its fresh and powerful style.”"— 
Athenwum. 
“A very interesting novel. We hope it will have all 
the popularity it merits.”"—Z.raminer. 
| 


Love and Valour. By Tom Hood. 


“A story which in many parts is not inferior to 








Admirably | the productions of any living novelist. The characters 
ted for India. A most useful and elegant gift. | are sketched with a masterly hand.”—/ost, 


‘Mine Own Familiar Friend. By 


the Hon. Mrs. ALFRED MONTGOMERY. 3 vols, 
(Vou. 17, 








In the press, 


BRITUMENCH GALLERY. 120 Pall Mall, from halt- | THE GENESIS OF THE CHURCH. 


- 9 till half-past 5 o'clock. Admission Is. Cata- 
logu 


e 6d. 
HE SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 
WATER-COLOURS. 
The TENTH ANNUAL WINTER EXHIBITION 
of SKETCHES aud STUDIES WILL OPEN on Mon- 
day, November 20th, at their Gallery, 5 Pall Mall East. 


Admission Is. 
ALFRED D.FRIPP, Secretary. | 


ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, 
and CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above 
are requested, before finally deciding, to visit the 
SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such an assortment 
of Fenders, Stoves, Ranges, Chimney-Pieces, Fire- 
Irons, and General Ironmongery as cannot be ap- 
proached elsewhere either for variety, novelty, beauty 
of design, or exquisiteness of workmanship, or price. 
Black Register Stoves ..................from 88 to £9 5s. 
Bright do., ormolu ornaments, from £2 15s to £33 10s. 














Bronzed Fenders ..........cecs000« from 3s 6d to £5 12s. 
Steel and Ormolu Fenders . from £2 10s to £25. 
Chimney-Pieces.............. from £1 12s to £100, | 





Fire-Irons (Set of three) ......... from 3s 3d to £4 10s. 


OAL SCOOPS.—WILLIAM 5S. 

BURTON has 400 different patterns of COAL 
SCOOPS ON SHOW, of which he invites inspection. } 
The prices vary from Is 91 to 150s, Plain black open | 
Scoops from 1s 94; do. do. zine-lined, from 
4s 6d; Covered Box Scoops, from 4s 6d; do., 
with Hand-scoop, from 10s 6d; do. do, with faney 
gold ornamentation, from 12s; highly finished and 
ornamented, and fitted with imitation ivory handles, 
from 20s to 150s, There is also a choice selection of 
Wooden Coal Boxes, with iron and brass mountings. 
WILLIAM §. BURTON confidently asserts his to be 
the largest and at the same time the best and most 
varied assortment in the world. | 


\ ILLIAM S. BURTON, 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, | 
Containing upwards of 850 Lilustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 20 
large Show Rooms, post-free.—39 Oxford Street, W. ; 
1, 1a, 2, 3, &4 Newman Street; 4, 5,46 Perry's Place; 
and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. The cost of deliver- 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAMS. BURTON 
will always undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 
JOTHING {MPOSSIBLE.—AGUA 
, AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 
tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 
and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 
ae Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won 
erful liquid, It is now offered to tho public in a more 
Concentrated form and at a lower price. 
sacmeeies bettins, 3s each; also 5s, 7s 6d, and 15s each, 
QHN GOSN ELL & CO.’S CHERRY 
*ASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-lik y ehisonese protects 
enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag- | 
Tance tothe breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. 
PA. had of ali Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
gel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. | 





















By the Right Rev. Henry Correritt, D.D., Bishop 
Coadjutor of Edinburgh. 
In 1 vol. demy 8vo. (To be published in December. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London 








Just published, in crown Svo, price 6s. 
rMHE METAPHYSIC of ETHICS. 
By IMMANUEL KANT. Translated by J. W. 
Semple, Advocate. Third Edition, edited, with Intro- 
duction, by Rev. Henry CALDERWOOD, D.D., Professor 

of Moral Philosophy, University of Edinburgh. 
Edinburgh: T.and T.CLARK. London: HAMILTON, 
ADAMS, and Co, 





Just published, ‘8y0, cloth, 6s 6d. 
Se DISOBEDIENCE, and its 
ZL RESULTS in RELATION to MANKIND, as 
shown in the Scriptures. By J. W. FLower, Esq. 
Second Edition, enlarged and corrected. 
WILLIAMS and NoRGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 


In the press, price Is. 
R EPORT of THIRD ANNUAL 
W MEETING of MEMBERS of the NATIONAL 
EDUCATION LEAGUE, held at Birmingham on the 
17th and 18th October. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co, 
Birmingham: ALEX. Day, New Street. 


Mss BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 
ph 





The NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “LADY 
AUDLEY'S SECRET,” &e, 
In 3 vols., at all Libraries, 
rINNHE LOVELS of ARDEN. 
* Miss Braddon's best novel."—A/henwum, Oct. 14. 
Seventh Thousan 1, 21s, 70 plates, 4 coloured, 
‘JFOW to WORK with the MICROS- 
COPE. By Dr. Beate, F.R.S. A manual of 
microscopical! manipulation; directions for examining 
objects under the highest powers, and for taking 
photographs. 
Harrison, Pall Mall. 
— “Now ready, price 6d. 
rEMILE WOUSE of PEERS. A Letter to 
Mrs. Partington, from a PEER, 
169 Piccadiliy, W., and all 


WILLIAM RipGway, 


Booksellers. 


Just published, price 641, per post 64d, 
i em REVIVAL of CHRISTIANITY 
in SYRIA: its MIRACLES and MARTYR- 
DUMS. 
London: EpWArpD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross. 
Ke CHEAP COPIES of GOOD 
BOOKS—Second-hand, New, at reduced rates, 
and Handsomely Bound Books; also, Cheap Village 
Libraries—see BULL’S CATALOGUE, gratis and post 
free upon application.—9 Wigmore Street, W. 


Author of 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED :— 
|CUES from all QUARTERS; or, 


Literary Musings of a Clerical Recluse. Crown 
8vo, 7s 6d. 

“A volume of exceedingly clever and original essays 
woeces written with remarkable vigour. ’"—G@raphic. 

“The very delightful volume before us...... is emi- 
| nently readable, and readable, too, whenever you take 
it, wherever you open it, and for as long as you choose 
to keep it.”—Spectafor. 

The THIRD EDITION of 
MODERN SCEPTICISM: a Course of 
Lectures delivered at the request of the Christian 
Evidence Society. With an Explanatory Paper by 
the Right Rev. C.J. ELticort, D.D., Lord Bishop 
of Gloucester and Bristol. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


BUYING and SELLING and 
GETTING GAIN. A Pastoral for the Times. By 
J. BALDWIN Brown, B.A. Price 1s. 


PHENICIA end ISRAEL. The Burney 
Prize Essay in the University of Cambridge for 
1870. By AuGuskUs S. WILKIN<, M.A,, Professor 
of Latin in Owens College, Manchester, Author of 
“The Light of the World,” &. Crown 8yo, 5s. 


The SECOND SERIES of 
ECCLESIA : Church Problems con- 
sidered, in a Series of Essays. By Various 
Writers. Edited by H. R. ReYNoLns, D.D., Presi- 
dent of Cheshunt College. 8vo, 8s 6d. 


The ONENESS of the RACE in its 
FALL and ia its FUTURE. By Evens Bersier. 
Price 2s 6d, 

A NEW STORY for GIRLS. 

A VILLAGE MAIDEN. By the Hon. 
Av@usTA Betruect, Author of “ Echoes of an Old 
Bell.” Feap. 8vo, 28 6d. 

“ Another of those charmingly simple stories with 
which this authoress has made us so familiar. Healthy 
in tone, sound in morals, written in terse and pure 
English."—Lady's Own Paper. 


| HODDER AND STOUGHTON 
| 


A SECOND EDITION of 


The BRIDGE of HISTORY OVER the 
GULF of TIME. A Popular View of the Historical 
Evidence for the Truth of Christianity, By THomas 
Coorer, Lecturer on Christianity, Author of “ The 
Purgatory of Suicides,” &c. Feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 


A SECOND EDITION of 
The TEN COMMANDMENTS. By R. 


W. Dave, M.A. Small crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 





JESUS CHRIST : His Life and Work: 
By E. D. Pressens®, D.D. Abridged by the 
Author from his larger Life of Christ, and adapted 
for general readers. Small crown 8vo, 5s. 

“On the whole, a most noble contribution to the 
cause of truth, for which the deep gratitude of all sin- 
cere Christians cannot but be due to its accomplished 
author.”"—Canon Liddon's Bampton Lecture. 


WORKS BY J. BALDWIN BROWN, B.A. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES of ECCLESIAS- 
TICAL TRUTU. Essays on the Church and 
Society. 8yvo, 10s 6d. 

“ These essays are full of power of a very broad and 
refined kind. Mr. Brown's mind is one which draws 
its spiritual assumptions from a very wide range of 
moral and intellectual experience, which he classifies 
with great truth and delicacy of moral discrimination. 
The value of the book is less in its conclusions even 
for those who agree in them, than in the beauty and 
power and catholicity of the spirit with which Mr, Bald- 
win Brown surveys the origin of ecclesiastical institutions 
and traces the causes of their degradation and renova- 
tion...... We have even now only noticed a part of this 
able, thoughtful, and most sincere book, and have no 
space left to review the leetures on the intellectual, 
social, ecclesiastical, and theological revolutions in the 
last quarter of a century, which are full of interest of 
their own. We can only recommend our readers not 
to stop where we have stopped.”—Spectalor, 

MISREAD PASSAGES of SCRIP- 
TURE. First Series. 33 6d. 
| 
|MISREAD PASSAGES of SCRIP- 


} TURE. Second Series. 3s 6d. 


“The DIVINE MYSTERIES: the 
Divine Treatment of Sin, and the Divine Mystery 
of Peace. New Edition. 7s 6d. 

The DIVINE LIFE in MAN. Second 
Edition, 

The DOCTRINE of the DIVINE 
FATHERHOOD in RELATION to the ATONE- 
MENT. Is 6d. 

IDOLATRIES, OLD and NEW: their 


Cause and Cure, 5s. 





7s 6d. 


In a few days. 


The SUNDAY AFTERNOON. Fifty- 


for Private and 





Two Brief Sermons suitable 
| ‘ one 
Domestic Reading. 7s 6d, 
LONDON: 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster row. 
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NEW STORY BY GEORGE ELIOT. 


MIDDLEM™MARCO 


A STUDY OF ENGLISH PROVINCIAL LIFE. 


By GEORGE ELIOT. 
Book L—MISS BROOKE. 


Will be published on Ist December, price 5s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


Orders received by all Booksellers. 








At all the Libraries. 


F A I R zs © 


Originally Published in Blackwood's Magazine. 
3 vols. post 8vo, price £1 11s 6d. 


W. BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London, 


S E E. 


By LAURENCE W. M. LOCKHART, Author of “ Doubles and Quits.” 


(ME. NEWBY'S NEW PUBLIOATIOR, 
MAXI 


MEXICO UNDER 
By J. J. KENDALL, late Captai ‘ 
| Regiments, and subsequently a oy nd eh 
late Majesty the Emperor Maximilian, 1 ot 
| Portrait, 12s. (Jus reagt 
| RECOLLECTIONS —- 
| ADOLPHUS. of JOHY 
| “Lovers of gossip will peruse it wi 
| Athenxum. 1 peruse it with Satisfaction. 
“Full of racy humour and 
Bell's Messenger. ad amusing chit-chat» 


| NEW NOVELS by POPULAR AUTHORS 
STOLEN WATERS. By Mac 
| — DANIEL, Author of “Caught in the Tolls” 
2 vols ; 
. [This day, 
| CLUMBER CHASE. : 
| © Dorothy Neville is a charming c 
| characteristics of tenderness and pene ge —_ 





or gis oe : Combi 
with sprightliness of manner and high pri 
which she is invested, make up an excellent eer 


Morning Post. “A thoroughly fres' i 

singularly original work. The dislogae eee n 

racy and brilliant.”—Bell’s Messenger. “The came 

humour is rare, his wit brilliant, and his dial - 

| charming and racy. It is a tale of healthy = 
’ 


ROBERT BLAKE of RINGWoop 





SOTHERAN 





HENRY 


LIBRARIES VALUED FOR PROBATE. 


LIBRARIES ARRANGED AND CATALOGUED. 
GREAT CENTRAL BOOK ESTABLISHMENT, 136 STRAND, W.C. t 


AND CoO., 
[ESTABLISHED UPWARDS OF 30 YEARS}, 
Are Prepared to Purchase at the Best Prices and for Immediate Cash, 


LARGE OR SMALL COLLECTIONS OF BOOKS, & PARLIAMENTARY PUBLICATIONS. | 
BOOKS EXCHANGED. 


| reality.”"— Brighton Examiner. 


3 vols. 

“ A life-like tale, full of intere: A 
end.” —Daily Post. a beginning sd 
The FORTUNES of TOM HASWELL, 

By Mary HAYMAN, Author of “ Spi , 
| Sandham.” cite The Spinsters ot 
| The MARKED MAN. Second Edition, 

“Mr. F. Trollope has achieved very eminent success." 
—Spectator. : 
ANNINE.—SISTER MARTHA. 
HUGH, 
| FIRM inthe STRUGGLE. By 
PICKERING, Author of “ Forsaking all Others,” 3 vols, 
‘Shortly. 





In a few days will be published, beautifully Illustrated, price 1s. 
THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE, 


BLADE O° GRASS. 


By B. L. Farsron, Author of “Grif” and “Joshua Marvell.” 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. 
The NEWSPAPER PRESS : its Origin, Progress, and 


Present Position. By JAMES GRANT, Author of “Random Recollections,” 
“The Great Metropolis,” &c., &. In 2 vols. 8vo, [Now ready. 


LIVES of the KEMBLES. By Percy Frrzcerato, 


Author of “ The Life of Garrick,” &. 2 vols, (Now ready. 
NEW BOOK of TRAVELS, by Captain R. F. BURTON, F.R.G.S., &e. 


ZANZIBAR. 


“A Mission to (ialcle,” “Explorations of the Highlands of the Brazil,” 
“ Abeokuta,” “ My Wanderings in West Africa,” &., &c. 


NOTICE.—A NEW NOVEL, by HENRY KINGSLEY. 
The HARVEYS. By Henry Kinestey, Author of 
“Old Margaret,” “ Hetty,” “Geoffry Hamlyn,” &c. 
TWO PLUNGES for a PEARL. 
CoLurns, Author of “ The Vivian Romance,” &c., &e, 
The SAPPHIRE CROSS: a New Novel. 


MANVILLE FENN, Author of * Bent, not Broken,” &c., &c. 


TITLE and ESTATE: Novel. 


LANCASTER. In 3 vols. 


ONLY an ENSIGN. By James Grant, Author of 


“Lady Wedderburn’s Wish,” “The Romance of War,” &. 3 vols. [Vow ready. 
BARBARA HEATHCOTE’S TRIAL: 
By the Author of “ Nellie’s Memories,” “ Wee Wifle,” &c. , 
(Ready this day. 
BIDE TIME and TIDE. By J. T. Newatt, Author 
“The Gage of Honour,” “The Eastern Hunter,” &c. 


TREGARTHEN HALL, 


By Mortimer 
[Ready this day. 


By Georce 


3 vols. [Vou ready. 


By F. 


[Vow ready. 


a New 


a New Novel. 


In 3 vols 





By James GARLAND. 


[ Ready this day. 


HOLLOWHILL FARM. 


3 vols. 
WIDE of the MARK: a New Novel. 
of “Recommended to Mercy,” &c. In 3 vols, 
Now ready, in 1 vol., price 6s, a NEW and CHEAP EDITION of 


A LIFE’S ASSIZE. By Mrs. J. H. Rivpte, Author 


of “George Geith,” * Too Much Alone,” &c. 


By Joun Epvwarpson. In 
[Ready this day. 


By the Author 


[Vow ready. 


Now ready, a NEW and CILEAPER EDITION, in 1 yol., price 7s 6d, of 


HIGHER LAW: a Romance. By the Author of 
“The Pilgrim and the Shrine.’ " 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 





BUILDER of THIS WEEK, 44, or by post 43d, for Address of the President 
of the Institute of Architects—View of the New City Bank, Sydney—View of a 
Capital from Paris Opera House—A Saxon Monument, with Illustrations—The Study 
of Greek Architecture—Early Becords—St. Michael's, Cornhill, &e.—1 York Street, 
W.C., and all Newsmer 





———— 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR FOR NOVEMBER, 


NEW EDITION, NOW READY, POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


First-Class Subscription, One Guinea per Annum, 
COMMENCING AT ANY DATE. 


BOXES AND PARCELS OF BOOKS, 


Are forwarded daily from Mupie's SELect LIBRARY, to 





| FAMILIES AND BOOK SOCIETIES IN EVERY PART OF THE COUNTRY. 


By Captain R. F. Burtoy, Author of | 





Two or three friends in any neighbourhood may unite in One Subscription, and 
obtain a constant succession of the best Books of the Season as they appear, 
on liberal terms. 
THE SUBSCRIPTION COMMENCES AT ANY DATE. 
PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIES CATALOGUE FOR NOVEMBER 


NEW EDITION NOW READY, POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION. 
All the Books in Cireulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may 
also be obtained, with the least possible delay, by all Subscribers to 
Mupie’s Lrprary, Cross STREET, MANCHESTER, 
And from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 





New Oxrorp STREET. 
CHEAPSIDE. 


Mupre’s Serect Liprary (Limited), 
City Orrice—t KING STREGT, 
ENGLISH & FOREIGN LIBRARY, 
(LATE HOOKUAM'S), 
15 OLD BOND STREET, W. 


Revised Lists of Books in Circulation and on Sale at the ENGLISH and 
FOREIGN LIRRARY are now ready, and will be forwa i, postage free, o2 
application. WILLIAM P. KENNEDY, Manager. 








In 1 vol. 8vo, with 3 Illustrations, price 14s, cloth 
ROLEGOMENA to ANCIENT HISTORY ; containing the 
J Interpretation of Legends and Inscriptions, and a Survey of Old Egyptisn 
Literature. By J. P. MAHAFFY, M.A., M.R.LA., w and Tutor of Trin. Coll, 
and Lecturer in Ancient History in the Univ. of Dublin. 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 








Mr. SOUTHGATE’S NEW BOOK, 
Now ready, square 8vo, printed on toned paper, bound in cloth gilt, price 128 6d 
‘1, 7 ye ‘ %) \" 
NEW SERIES of MANY THOUGHTS of MANY 
L MINDS; being a Companion Volume to the book with the same title which 
has met with such extraordinary success. This Second Series will be found equal 
in every respect to the First Series. No higher recommendation is p yssible. 
London; CHARLES GRIFFIN and Co., 10 Stationers’-Hall Coart. 





Price 1s each, cloth neat. 


RIFFIN’S SHILLING MANUALS. 
Tiss, Author of “Things Not General! 

1. POPULAR SCIENCE. (Now ready.) 
2. 1,000 Domestic Hints. (Now ready.) 
3. ODDITIES OF HisTORY. (At press.) 
4, THOUGHTS FOR TIMES AND SEASONS. (At press.) 
5, CHARACTERISTICS OF GREAT MEN. (At press.) 
6, CURIOSITIES OF ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE LirE. (At press.) 


London: CHARLES GRIFFIN and Co., 10 Stationers'-Hall Court 


Edited by Joax 
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MESSRS. BENTLEY’S LIST. | NEW WORKS. 











IMMEDIATELY. POPULAR ROMANCES of the MIDDLE 


AGES. By the Rev. George W. Cox, M.A., and Eustace Hinton Jones. 


Holbein and h is Time. Crown 8yo, price 10s 64. 
By Professor WOLTMANN. Translated by F. E. BUNNETT. 1 vol. small 4to, ESSAYS on HISTORIC AL TRUTH By 


sh Sixty Beautiful Illustrations from the Chief Works of Holbein. 31s éd. 
with Sixty (In a sew dave. ANDREW BIsSET. 8v0, price 14s, 


INSECTS at HOME; a Popular Accow j 
> oO . a : > - - vt 4 it ot 
The Fortunate Tsles ; 0) 3 the a 1) c hipelago British Insects, their Structure, Habits, and ene By the Rev. J. 
By M. PecoT Oger. Translated by Frances Locock. ? vols. crown 8¥0, cae a - 
price 21 weetwet. The SUBTERRANEAN WORLD. By Dr. 
' GeorGE HARTWIG. With 3 Maps and about 80 I)lustrations engraved on 
Wood by G. Pearson. 8vo, price 21s. 


The ROYAL INSTITUTION; its Founder 


8ro, price 14s. [Neat week, and its First Professors. By Dr. Benc&k Jones, Honorary Secretary. 1 vol. 
post Svo, price 12s 6d. [On Monday next, 


y . ‘ a)4) r ‘ Ts. 
Jerusalem: the City of Herod and A CLASS-BOOK HISTORY of ENGLAND, 
Saladin } for the use of Students preparing for Examination or Matriculation. By the 
‘ ' | Rey. D. Morris, B.A. With 4 Maps and 30 Woodcuts, Feap. 8vo, 3a 6d. 
By WALTER BESANT, M.A.,and E. H. PALMER, M.A., Lord Almoner, Professor | [On Monday next. 


of Arabic in the University of Cambridge, aud Fellow of St. John's, | a 
Iwo. 7a 6 a ‘ ’ > r r 
College. Crown Svo, 7s 6d. wove. Sir THOMAS ERSKINE MAY'S CON- 
mene i STITUTIONAL HISTORY of ENGLAND since the Accession of George III. 
(1760-1860). Third Edition, with a New Supplementary Chapter. 3 yols.crown 
8vo, price 18s. 


Memories of the British Museum. 


By ROBERT CowTaN. With a Photograph of Marocheitti's Bust of Panizzi. 


NOW READY. | 
The Haunted House. AUTHORITY and CONSCIENCE ; a Free 
| Debate on the Tendency of Dogmatic Theology, and on the Characteristics of 
Translated from Plautus by H. A. StRoNG, M.A., Oxon., Assistant-Professor of | Faith. Edited by CONWAY MorgEL. Crown 8vyo, price 7s 6d. 
Humanity in the University of Glasgow. Crown Svo, limp cloth, 2s, | > = . * 
The PROBLEM of the WORLD and the 


CHURCH RECONSIDERED in Three Letters to a Friend. By a Serrva 


Memoirs and Letters of Charles Boner,|  cessias."Svo, price 7s 6a 
Author of “ Chamois-Hunting in Bavaria.” 2 vols. cro wn 8vo, price 21s. The M AN the M IGHTY G OD (Isaiah ix 6) " 
- + . a J . ake > 


“These yolumes possess an unusual attraction, not only from the variety of their | Outlines of Thought. 8vo, price 10s 6d 
contents and the great number of interesting scenes and of persons eminent in | ; : . ; ; 
literature and politics at home and abroad whom they bring under the reader's eye, " ~ la 4 2 ve naa y 
but also from the singularly fascinating image which they leave of the character of | TI 1e DISCOV ERY of a N EW W ORLD of 
the subjectof the memoir. The volumes are also enriched by a great number of LING, Dy GEORGE THOMSON. ost Svo, [On Thursday next. 
letters from that most charming of letter-writers and engaging of women, Miss 5 1D oa a 
setesiAnBatly Hees. REPORT on SPIRITUALISM of the COM- 
“In the second yolume we find from Mr. Boner’s pen a succession of very vivid | MITTEE of the LUNDON DIALECTICAL SOCIETY; with the Reports of 
pictures of Vienna and its environs, including a sketch of Thomas Carlyle and | - aman Sub-Comanittecs, Evidences, ee (oa 
another, still more interesting at present, of Bismarck, and perhaps most interesting | er 


of all, an account of Maximilian of Mexico."—Dundee Advertiser. UE BE RWEG S SYSTE M of LOGIC and 


HISTORY of LOGICAL DOCTRINES. Translated, with Notes and Appen- 


" Tos j Tayae ices, by T 8 M. LiInpsay, M. “RS.E. sv ce 16s, 
Ought we to J isit Her ? A AN ol el, | dices, by Tuomas M. LInpsAy, M.A., F.R.S.E. 8vo, price 16s, 
By Mrs. EpwAroes, Author of “ Archie Lovell,” &c. 3 vols. crown Sv0 The SESSION of 1871 >; an Epitome of its 
“The only remark to be made in couclusion is that everybody ought to visit he Labours and Results. By Homersuam Cox, M.A., a County Court Judge ; 
y ” ities oat everybody _— ber. Author of “ The Lustitutions of the English Government,” &c. 8vo, price 2s 6d. 


Vanity Fair, } 


A GROUP of ENGLISHMEN (1795-1815) ; 


Y © Ta a 
Cecile, A AN ou el, Reeords of the Younger Wedgwoods and their Friends, embracing a History 


By HAWLEY Smarr, Author of “ Breezie Langton,” &¢. 3 yols magna of Photography. By ELiza Meteyarp. 8yvo, with 2 Llustra- 
Shut up in Paris during the Siege EWALD’S HISTORY of ISRAEL, Translated 
M ~ s - | from the German. Vol. ITI. Tae Risk AND SpPLenpour Or THE HEBREW 


MoNnAnCHY, and Vol. IV. FroM THE DISRUPTION OF THE MONARCHY TO ITS 


By NATHAN SHEPPARD. Large post 8vo, 10s 6d. 
Fai, Edited by J. EstLix CARPENTER, M.A. Price 21s. 


“This book possesses all the attractions of a novel. The literature of the war 
possesses no history of Paris during the first si hich is so intimately interesting ‘ - C cv 4 
Morning Posts SYNONYMS of the OLD TESTAMENT, their 


as this."—Morning Post. 
BEARING on CHRISTIAN FAITH and PRACTICE. By the Rev. Roperr 
BAKER GIRDLESTONE, M.A., Author of * The Anatomy of Scepticism,” &c. 8Svo, 


The Emigrant’s Wife. A Nore. price lis, 
— ‘NOTES on the TREATMENT of SKIN 


DISEASES. By Rozerr Liverna, M.D., Demonstrator on Diseases of the Skin 
and Senior Assistant Physician, Middlesex Hospital. Second Edition, with 


Dene Hollow. A Novel. Additions, 18mo, 2s 6d. 
By Mrs, Henry Woop, Author of “East Lynne,” &. 3 vo!: NOTES on LYING-IN INSTITUTIONS : with 





“Noone lays out the plan of a story Ww Mr 
§ e plan of a st be t Mrs. od does 2 Mr > - atl Taint P + at 
Wilkie Collins himself. , 1 peas the 8 eon one ee . eo ee were . a Proposal for Organizing an Institution for Training Midwives and Midwifery 
, — , to whom ingenuity is the Alpha and Omega 0? his craft, is Nurses. By FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. Square crown Syo, with 5 Plaus, price 
hot greater than she in the cleverness with which she devises her puzzles and fits 7s 6d, 


the parts together.”"—Sa/urday Review, Oct. 14, 1871. 

Sir THOMAS WATSON’S LECTURES on the 
. 2Pe 4 . hf ° ° PRINCIPLES 1 PRACTICE PHYSIC. deli d King's College, Lon- 
The Ad ent es of 7 v7) 0 English Ladies j egg As Edition, ecnek one elma 2 sain Soa, with 2 Plates, nee 36s 


during the late War. 
twats A TREATISE on HORSE-SHOEING and 


LAMENESS. By Josern GAMGEs, Veterinary Surgeon, Edinburgh. With 55 
liJustrations engraved on Wood. Svo, price 15s, 


A Man of the People 1 Stor ’ the 
, ° A Storey Of The er , - 
Year 1848, / J GRAMMAR-SCHOOL TEXTS, with Vocabu- 
By MM. ERCKMANN CHATRIAN, 2 vols, crown 8yo, 21s. laries. Edited by Joun T. Wurre, D.D., Oxon. 32mo, each TEXT neatly bound 





in cloth :— 
y a . - HORACE— ODES, Book First, price 1s. 
The Prey of the Gods. A Novel. VIRGIL—ENEID, Book Secon», price 1s. 
By FLORENCE MARRYAT. 3 vols. CLESAR—GALLIC WAR, Boox Turn, price 9d. 
*.* Other TeXTSs in active preparation. 
RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. ) London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


FATHER 
With Twenty 
(This day. 





RAPHAEL of URBINO and _ his 


GIOVANNI SANTI By J. D. PAssAVANT, formerly Director of the Museum at Frank fort. 
Permanent Photographs. Royal Syo, cloth, extra gilt, 31s 6d. 


Mr. E. A. FREEMAN'S HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 


CONTENTS :—The Mythical and Romantic Elements in Early English History—The Continuity of English 
History—The Relations between the Crowns of England and Scotland—St. Thomas of Canterbury and his 
Biographers—The Reign of Edward the Third—The Holy Roman Empire—The Franks and the Gauls— 
The Early Sieges of Paris—Frederick I., King of Italy—The Emperor Frederick I1.—Charles the Bold— 


Presidential Government. 8yo, 10s 6d. 


A TREATISE on the ORIGIN, NATURE, and 


VARIETIES of WINE. Being a complete Manual of Viticulture and (Enology. By J. L. W. Tuupicuus, 
M.D., and August Dupré, Ph.D. Medium 8vo, with numerous Llustrations, 25s. (This day. 


EXPERIMENTAL MECHANICS. <A Course ot 


Lectures delivered at the Royal College of Science for Ireland. By R.S. BALL, M.A., Professor of Applied 
Mathematics and Mechanics, Medium 8vo. With numerous Illustrations, 1s. 


The THEORY of POLITICAL ECONOMY. By 
W. STANLEY JEVONS, M.A., Professor of Logic and Political Economy in Owens College, Manchester. 8vo, 
price 9s. 


PATTY. 


crown 8yo, 21s. 


The MINISTRY of NATURE. 


MACMILLAN, Author of “ Bible Teachings in Nature,” &c. Globe 8yo, 6s, 


The SOUTHERN STATES since the WAR, 1870-1. 


By Ropert SOMERS. With Map. Svo, 9s. (This day. 


MISCELLANIES. By J. A. Symonps, M.D. 


With Memoir by his Son, J. A. SyMONDS, M.A. 8vo, 7s 6d. 


PROPHECY a PREPARATION for CHRIST. 


By R. PAYNE SMITH, D.D., Dean of Canterbury, Being the Bampton Lectures for 1869. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Mr. PISISTRATUS BROWN, M.P., in the HIGH- 


LANDS. Reprinted with Additions and Corrections from the Daily News. Crown 8yo, 53. (This day. 


2 vols. 


[This day. 


By KATHERINE S. Macquoip. 


By the Rev. Hucu 


[This day. 


MOONSHINE. 
M.P., Author of “ Crackers for Christmas,” &c. 
8yo, gilt, 5s. 


Lady BARKER'S 


FOUR QUARTERS.” With Illustrations. Extra fcap. 8vo, gilt, 4s 6d. 


Pp. TT on 

By E. H. KNatcHButi-HUvuGEssen, 

Fairy Stories, with Illustrations by W. Brunton. Crown 
[This day. 


“A CHRISTMAS CAKE in 


[This day. 


NINE YEARS OLD. By the Author of “St. 


Olave's,” “ When I was a Little Girl,” &c. Illustrated by L. Frinicn. Extra feap. 8vo, gilt, 4s 6d. [This day. 


A BOOK of GOLDEN DEEDS of ALL TIMES 


and ALL LANDS. Gathered and Narrated Anew by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, Author of “ The Heir of 
Redeclyffe.” With 20 Ilustrations by L. FroLicH. Crown 8yo, gilt, 6s. [This day. 


PLEASANT TALE of PUSS and ROBIN, and their 


FRIENDS KITTY and BOB. Told in Pictures by FROLICH, and in Rhymes by Tom Hoop. Crown 4to, 
cloth gilt, 3s 6s. (This day. 


The LOST CHILD. By Henry Kincstey. With 


Eight Illustrations by L. FroLicn. Crown 4to, cloth gilt, 3s 6d. (This day. 


LITTLE LUCYS WONDERFUL GLOBE. 
Pictured by L. FROLICH, and Narrated by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe.’ Crown 


Ato, cloth gilt, 6s, [This day. 





MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON & NEW YORK. 


MACMILLAN AND Coy 
PUBLICATIONS, 





JUVENTUS MUNDI: Gods and x, 
the Heroic Age. By the Right Hon i 
GLADSTONE, MP. Sec a . W. 

Ste 64. cond Edition. Crown gy 


The HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE B 
James Bryce, D.C.L., Regius Professor ot Ci y 
Law, Oxford. Third and Cheaper Edition, bn. 
and enlarged. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. weed 


SPEECHES on QUESTIONS of 
PUBLIC POLICY. Bythe Right Honourap) 
JouN BriGut, M.P. Edited by Professor Trongrp 
Rocers. Author's Popular Edition, extra feap 
8vo, 386d. Library Edition, 2 vols. 8y0, 953 win 
Portrait. — 


PROFESSOR HUXLEY’S LAY SER. 
MONS, ADDRESSES, ana REVIEWs 
Third and Cheaper Edition. vo, 7 6d. Esset 
selected from the Lay Sermons, Addresses ps4 
Reviews. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8yo, ls, ; 


PAUPERISM: its Causes and Reme. 
dies. By Professor Fawcett, MP. Crown 8¥0, 
5s 6d. . 


GREATER BRITAIN. A Record of 
Travel in English-speaking Countries during 
1866-7, (America, Australia, India.) By gir 
CHARLES WENTWORTH DILKE, M.P. Fifth and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


LECTURES and ESSAYS. By J. R. 
Seeley, M.A., Professor of Modern History in 
the University of Cambridge. 8vo, 10s 6d, 


HISTORICAL GLEANINGS. A 
Series of Sketches by J. E. THOROLD Rogsrs, 
First Series :—MONTAGU— WALPOLE— ADAM 
SmiTH—COBBETT. Crown 8yo, 4a 6d. 
Second Series :—WIKLIF — LAUD —WILKES= 
HoRNE TOOKE. Crown 8yo, 6s. 


JOHN WESLEY and the EVANGELI.- 
CAL REACTION of the EIGHT- 
EENTH CENTURY. By JvLia Wens- 
woop. Crown 8vo, 8a 6d. 


The LIFE and TIMES of St. BER- 
NARD, Abbot of Clairvaux. By J.C. Monisoy, 
M.A. New Edition. Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


RECOLLECTIONS of OXFORD. By 
G. V. Cox, M.A., late Esquire Bedel and Coroner in 
the University of Oxford. Cheaper Edition. Crown 
8v0, 6s. 


HISTORY of the CATHEDRAL 
CHURCH of WELLS. As Illustrating the 
History of the Cathedral Churches of the Old 
Foundation. By E. A. Freeman, D.C.L. Crown 
8vo, 33 6d. 


EUROPEAN HISTORY: Narrated ina 
Series of Historical Selections from the Best 
Authorities. Edited and arranged by E. M. 
SEWELL and C. M. YONGE. 2 vols. crown 870, 
6s each. 


CAMEOS from ENGLISH HISTORY. 
By the Author of * The Heir of Redclyffe.” 
Vol. L—From Rotto To Epwarp IL Second 
Edition, extra feap. vo, 5s. 
Vol. IL—Tue Wars iN FRANCE. Extra feap 
8y0, 5s. 


OLD ENGLISH HISTORY. By EA 
FREEMAN, D.C.L. With Five Coloured Maps 


Second Edition, extra feap. 8vo, 6s. 


APARALLEL HISTORY of FRANCE 


and ENGLAND. ‘ onsisting of Outlines and 
Dates, By CHARLOTTE M. Yong, Author of “The 
Heir of Redclyffe.” Oblong, 3s 6d. 


A FRENCH GRAMMAR at SIGHT, 
1 an entirely New Method, Especially adapted 
for Pupils preparing for Examination. By ARMAND 








D'OuRsY and ALPH. FEILLET, Feap 8vo, 28 64 


—— 
Nees 














London: Printed by JouN CAMPBELL, of No, 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Mid 
and Published by him at the “Spectator” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Straad, aforesait, Satur 


lesex, at 18 Exeter Street, Strand; 
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